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The UN tn Katanga 


angerous solution 


: tah 


The recent outbreak of fighting in the Congo 
started on December 28 when UN troops, almost 
certainly provoked by the Katanga gendarmerie, 
took over Kalangese positions near Elisabeiiviiie. 
Since then the usual recriminations that are thrown 
around in any cold or hot war situation have been 
made on both sides. President Tshombe has 
blamed the UN for “creating a new Alzeria in 
Katanga” and said that the struggle would go on 
for as long as it had gone on in Algeria. He 
alleged that about 75 people had been killed in the 
suburbs of Elisabethville. UN officials have 
described the operation as “ defensive ” and denied 
that any civilian casualties were inflicted by the 
UN. | 

Both Sir Roy Welensky and Lord Home have called 
for the Katanga problem to be solved without the 
use of military force. These sentiments are less 
admirable than they seem since they come from 
men whose support for white financial interests in 
the Congo was the very cause of the crisis. As long 


Above: a Swedish soldier of the UN Congo force 
stands guard at Elisabethville airport. 


ago as December 21, 1961, President Tshombe 
signed an agreement with Mr. Adoula, the Congo- 
lese Prime Minister, recognising the authority of 
the central government over Katanga. Only with 
British encouragement has Tshombe been able to 
defy the UN and the central government and pre- 
vent that agreement being put into effect. 


The basic problem of the Congo is an economic 
one. Katanga is rich with copper, and the rest of 
the Congo is desperately poor. Tshombe is, for 
obvious reasons, reluctant to give up his income 
from copper and so is the European-owned Union 
Miniére which is said to control 90 per cent of 
Katanga’s industrial and commercial activity. 
Behind Union Miniére is a group of Tory MPs 
who are influencing the policy of the British Gov- 
ernment. 

The UN has done a great deal to reconstruct the 
Congo after the chaos which followed when the 
Belgians pulled out. They have worked patiently 
for a settlement of the Katanga problem and have 
only resorted to violence under extreme provoca- 
tion. In the short run violence seems to have paid 


price 6d 
(US 10 cents) 


off; the military success of the UN will almost 
certainly have weakened Tshombe’s bargaining 
position and he may now be brought to heel. 


But the Congo crisis has made it clear that the 
dangers of military solutions to problems like 
Katanga are enormous. Not only do they always 
carry with them the risk of the great powers being 
dragged into armed conflict, but there is also no 
suarantee that the UN, which is no more wise or 
just than are the majority of its member govern- 
ments, will use its military power for legitimate 
ends. In a world authority the problem of “the 
tyranny of the majority” is inflated to a global 
scale. 

In a letter Peace News has received from Dr. Conor 
Cruise O’Brien, former UN chief representative in 
Katanga, he makes the point that “the moral force 
of the UN is very much greater than its physical 
force now is, or is likely to be in our time.” Faced 
with men like Tshombe and Lord Home, it is not 
easy to see how moral force can be used-effectively. 
But the alternative, in the long run, is almost cer- 
tain to lead to disaster. 
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new Peace News pamphlet 


THOREAU 


ON THE DUTY 
OF CIVIL 


DISOBEDIENCE 
with an introductory study by 


Gene Sharp 
ls (postage 3d) 


OUT TODAY 
5 Caledonian Rd London Ni 


factual campaign literature 
to put peace into 1963 


LEAFLETS 


at Is 6d doz, 7s 6d 100, 70s 1,000 post free 

Why Should We Ban the Bomb ? 
questions and answers for can- 
vassers, etc. 


War by Accident 
official and other evidence 
Official Lies and Nuclear Testing 
by Adam Roberts 


1 in 5 Must Know 
Cameron’s brilliant exposure of 


C.D. 


Do You Know 
facts and diagrams about the bomb 


at 5s 100, 45s 1,000 
World Churches Take a Stand 
—for church distribution 
7 sample leaflets for Ils 3d post free 


THE BLACK PAPER 

H-Bomb War—what it would be like 

keep up the mass selling everywhere 

4s 6d doz, 15s 50, 25s 100, £11 1,000 
post free 
THE COMMON MARKET 
—challenge to unilateralists : 

April Carter 


Is 6d (postage 3d), 15s doz post free 
Campaign literature free on request 


HOUSMANS 


5 Caledonian Rd London Ni1 


Classified 


Study Group 

Study Group on “ Philosophy of Non-violence,"’ 
weekend Jan, 11-14. Apply: Warden, Braziers Park, 
Ipsden, Oxon. 


Meetings 

A Happy New Year! - in a hungry world? Miss 
Rose Bush. Film: ‘' The First Priority,'’ sum- 
marising world food problems. Tues., 8 Jan., 


7.30 p.m. Conway Hall, W.C.1. 


Christ Divided Between East and West?" 
Richard K. Ullmann, Friends’ House, 
Euston Rd., N.W.1. Sunday, 6 January, at 6.30 
p.m. 


Birth 


Beryl and Christopher Weeks, of 18 Chapel Lane, 
Lawrence Weston, Bristol, are happy to announce 
the successful completion of their third nine-month 
plan with the birth of a daughter, Cordelia, on 
26 December, 1962. 


Personal 


Co-op shoppers everywhere. By quoting L. 336943 
your purchases pay a dividend to the Peace News 
Fund. 


Attention Abstainers. Motor Insurance Company 
insuring abstainers only oflers amazingly low rates. 
Up to 50 per cent N.C.B. Detail¢'from Temperance 
Brokers, local representatives in all areas. Morris 
37 Victoria Ave., Southend-on-Sea, 


Carpet Planners, Cleaners, Repairers. Contract and 


Conscientious Objectors, 5-7 Langley Lane, 


Crawley, Sussex. 


Free copies of Peace News will be sent to poterttial 
readers. New readers’ trial rate: 8 weeks 2s. 6d. 
post free. Please send names and addresses to 
Circulation Manager, 5 Caledonian Rd., N.I. 


Hypnotism by Ralph Robinson. Consultant for 
nervous disorders, blushing, nervous tension, emo- 
tional problems, slimming, inferiority complex, Sun- 
day to Thursday, daytime, evening. SPEedwell 3901. 


Peanuts Club, London. Now on Saturday evenings. 


See Every Week. 


Personal Column Ltd., Falcon House, Burnley, 
Lancs Pen Friend - all hobbies. Correspondents 
in almost every country. All ages. S.A.E. for. 
details. 


Student, 17, requires fellow hitch-hiker for European 
tour, summer 1963. K. G. Davies, 167 Gander 
Green Lane, Cheam, Surrey. 


Literature 
Collection, a 
(U.K. and Eire). 
making - Non-violence. 
able write: Librarian, 
Tydfil, S. Wales. 


Contact - a South African Liberal fortnightly with 
inside news of the struggle against apartheid and 


free postal 
Philosophy - Religion - Peace- 
For index of books avail- 
Liwyn-y-Gwew, Merthyr 


16s. a year 
post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonia 
Rd., King's Cross, London, N.1. 


Liberté, the French pacifist monthly. 


Accommodation Vacant 


Comfortable bed-sitting room in large mansion flat, 
use of kitchen and bathroom for single person, 
vegetarian. £2 15s. CHiIswick 3565. 


London, furnished, 1! double, 4 gns., i single (H. 
& C.) £ 3 5s. Gas stoves and rings, use kitchen 
oe een Service, Supporters welcomed. FRE 


Situations Vacant 


London Region CND invites applications for the 
post of Organiser to commence duties early in the 
New Year. Salary in the range £600 to £750 a year. 
Applications should be addressed to Regional Secre- 
tary, London Region CND, 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 
There is an interesting, responsible and varied job 
(male) with a Quaker business of spice merchants 
and millers. Adaptability and cheerfulness are the 
chief requirements. Not a white-collar job. In- 
cluding profit-sharing starts at £14-£15. Pierce A. 
Arnold and Son, 43 Pollard Rd., Morden, Surrey. 


Death 


Cookson (born Barnes) - On 26 December, 
peacefully at home, Hugh Barn, New Longton, near 
Preston, Lancashire, Florence Isherwood Cookson, 
aged 84 years, the dearly loved wife of the late John 
Albert Cookson, the devoted mother of John Victor 


§ 


private. TEM 2776. BAT 8117. Thames Carpet colonialism. 6 months, 8s. 9d. 12 months, 17s. Herbert Cookson, and the beloved sister of Ethel 
Co., 16 New Row, W.C.2. Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. Barnes. 
1 London, S.W.1: 7.30 p.m. from 47 Moreton Ter- 
10 January, Thursday race (nr. Belgrave Rd. on 24 bus route), Pimlico. 
Bradford : 7.30 p.m. Mechanics’ Institute. Debate: Canvassing. CND, C'ttee of 100, YCND. 
‘* Should Britain Join the Common Market ? ** 
Pro.: Walter Leach. Con.: Peter Thornton. PPU. Frida Ss 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. Fo make the service as 
complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 

Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary’s address). 

Te publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


3 January, Thursday 
London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush Rd., 
Jane Sugarman plays her favourite 


= 


N 


4 January, Friday 

Brighton: 12.45 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Ship St. 
Picnic lunch and discussion group in aid of 
Freedom from Hunger Campaign. Bring your own 
picnic. Tea will be provided. This week’s topic: 
‘The Freedom from Hunger Campaign."’ Similar 
mtg. every Friday. SoF. 


5 January, Saturday 

London, S:E.3: 9.30 to 12.30. Canvassing and 
Jeafleting in Falconwood. 2-9.30 Canvassing and 
leafleting in Eltham. From 141 Woolacombe Road 
Kidbrooke S.R. Stn. Buses 70 and 108a.) Fellow- 
ship Party. 


6 January, Sunday 

London, N.W.8: Mtg. in the Labour Party Rooms, 
169 Lisson Grove. Jim Gromwich: ‘‘ The new 
CND policy - Steps to Peace.’’ YCND. 


7 January, Monday 

London, E.11: 7.30 p.m. State Cinema, Leytonstone 
High Rd. Film show: ‘‘ Eve Wants to Sleep,’’ and 
‘“* Power Among Men."" CND. 


London, N.9: 7.30 p.m. Cong. Ch. Hall, Lr. Fore 
St... Edmonton. Frank Dawtry: ‘‘ Crime 
Socicty."" FoR, PPU. 


London, W.C.2: 


7.30 p.m. Westminster Friends’ 
. Hse., 52 St. Martin’s Lane (Leicester Sq. 
Tube). Open Mtg. _ Speakers from International 
CND. Westminster CND . 


8 January, Tuesday 


London, W.C.1: 7.30 p.m, Conway Hail, Red Lion 


Sq. Miss Rose Bush: ‘‘A Happy New Year in a 
Hungry World?” Film: ‘‘ The First Priority.’’ 
SPES. 


9 January, Wednesday 

London, N.W.1: 7 p.m. Friends’ Hse. (Rooms 7/8), 
Euston Rd. ‘‘ Non-violent Action Abroad ’' (Inter- 
national speakers). Tickets Is. 6d. First in a series 
of 6 lectures organised by Schools for Non-violence, 
C'ttee of 100, 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.i. (EUS 1377.) 


Tribune 


for all news and views 
of the campaign against 
nuclear madness’! 


every Friday from 
all newsagents 6d 


or 


take advantage of this > 
special offer 


10 weeks for 5s (post free) 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR TEN WEEKS (I ENCLOSE 


SEND TO: TRIBUNE, 


222 Strand, London, W.C.2 
pn4 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush Rd., 
Leytonstone. David Elliott: ‘‘ Art." PPU. 


11 January, Friday 

London, W.C.2: 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., St. 
Martin's Lane. ‘* London Region Christian CND: 
Why and How." Inaugural Mtg. Rev. Paul 
Oestreicher, Rey. Denis Shaw. 


Uxbridge, Middx.: Co-op. Hail. Windsor St. Mtg. 
of N.W. Middx. supporters of C'ttee of 100. Dona- 
tions, enquiries to: Peter Allen, 42 Park Lane, Hare- 
field, Middx 


12-13 January, Sat-Sun 


Cambridge: Weekend School. ‘‘ Strategies for War 
or Disarmament?'’ Stuart Hall. Discussions on 
CND policies in relation to current disarmament 
negotiations and Western strategic thinking. Al 
welcome, Details : Charles Feinstein, 10 Courtyards, 
Little Shelford, Cambs. CND. 


13 January, Sunday 
London, W.1: Assemble 3 p.m. Air St. 
Swan and Edgar's, Piccadilly Circus). West-End 
Pester Parade Group, CND. 


14 January, Monday 

London, N.9: 7.30 p.m. Cong. Ch. Hall, Lr. Fore 
St.. Edmonton. Philip Radley: ‘‘ South Africa - 
Progress or Reaction ? '* (Additional lecture in 
World Fit to Live In series.) FoR, PPU. 


16 January, Wednesday 


London, N.9: 8 p.m. Cong, Ch. Hall. Lr. Fore St., 


Edmonton. Barnaby Martin: ‘‘ Report on Every- 
man III and the World Peace Brigade.*’ PPU 
18 January, Friday 

London, E.C.3: 12.45 p.m. Tower Hill, Lunch-hour 
Mtg. Speaker: Rev. Paul Oestreicher. APF. 


‘'The Horse & Groom ”’ 
A new ‘“ Folky " 
Proceeds 


Edmonton, N.9: 8 p.m. 
(opp. Police Stn.), Fore Street. 
Guitarists, singers needed. 


Mtg. Hse., 
Tea provided, bring 


own food. Freedom from Hunger Campaign. SoF. 


London, E.C.3: 12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hill. Speakers 
on pacifism and current events from the Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship. Methodist Peace Fellowship, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peace Pledge Union. 


YCND Centre, 1 


~ 


Croydon: 7.30 p.m.-i0.30 p.m. 
Elmwood Road, West Croydon. 


Saturdays 


London, §.W.1: 10.30 a.m. Canvassing and leaflet- 
ing from. 216 Ashley Gdns. (behind Westminster 
Cath., entrance in Francis St.). YCND, C'ttee of 
100, CND. 


London: 7.30-11 p.m. 213 Bishopsgate. 
nuts Club, CND Folk Songs, discussions, etc. 
formal. Guitarists, singers needed. All proceeds to 
London C'ttee of 100. 


10-4, Carfax, 
Peace News selling. 
Organiser : 


corner of Cornmarket and 
Other peace litera- 
Richard Wallace, 


Oxford : 
Queen St. 


_ 


Trinity School of Sir John Whitgift, High 


Croydon: 
10-5.45, YCND. 


St. - manning bookstall, lJeafieting. 


Hull: 2.30 p.m. Whitefriargate. Sanity and Peace 


News sefling. CND 


The Broadway, 
Literature Stall. 
CND. 


London, W.11: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall. Volun- 
teers for two hour shifts always needed. ‘Phone: 
Sec. BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 


Sutton, Surrey: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock Pavement. 
Bookstail. Volunteers welcome. YCND, C’'ttee of 
100. CND. 


Orpington : 9.30-5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith's). 
Manning bookstall, leafleting. YCND. 


Sundays 
Bristol: 6.30 p.m. The Centre. Open-air Meeting 
(weather permitting). C’ttee of 100. 


10 a.m.-5 p.m. Ampton St. (off 
Building an adventure playground. 
Dot Davis. TER 4473. CND Constructive 


Saturdays and Sundays 


London, §.E.1: Christchurch House, Chancel St. 
Work camps every weekend to help old and handi- 
capped people in slums of London. ‘Phone WAT 


3968. IVS. 


ANYTHING TO SELL, BUY OR EXCHANGE? 


Our classified columns will help you 
3d. a word—minimum 2s. 6d. for each small ad. 


WRITE YOUR AD. HERE—one word in each space 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News 
Ltd., 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1, 

Please insert my ad. in next............issue(s). 
T enclose P.O. value..... 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


Theodor Ebert 
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A German answer to the Air-Commodore 


The need to take ideas of non-violent 
resistance out of the realm of theory 
and to put them in a practical and 
realistic context has long been recog- 
nised in the peace movement. In this 
article Theodor Ebert suggests ways in 


THE NATURE OF 
HIS WORK 


The picture shows Colonel John A. Herring- 
ton, a special nuclear weapons officer at 
Kelley Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas. 
Qn December 6 he was sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment for shooting his wife 
to death last August. A former member of 
the Joint Atomic Energy Intelligence Com- 
mittee, he is appealing against his sentence 
on the grounds of temporary insanity result- 
ing from the depressing nature of his work. 


which this could be done, and advo- 
cates a programme of non-violent 
training and non-violent maneuvres. 
He argues that the bomb will lose its 
deterrent function as soon as some- 
thing more efficient and less dangerous 
can be found to replace it. Only such 
a positive programme provides a real 
answer to Air-Commodore Magill and 


his button. 


The Germans regard Great Britain as the 
most advanced country from the standpoint 
of action for peace, on the one hand be- 
cause of the broad-based activities with 
mass appeal in connection with unilateral 
disarmament, and on the other hand be- 
cause of the theoretical work in the field of 
non-violence, particularly non-violent re- 
sistance. 

The mass sit-down strikes of the Committee 
of 100 in 1961 demonstrated that in Great 
Britain there exists a rather deeper under- 
standing of the dangers of atomic suicide of 
mankind, and that the movement has found 
splendid and. at the same time, popular 
representatives in such people as Bertrand 
Russell, Michael Randle and Vanessa Red- 
grave. 

The English also seem to be more pro- 
gressive than ihe Germans in the field of 
political theory, as with great intellectual 
courage people like Stephen King-Hall 
(“Defence in the Nuclear Age”), Gene 
Sharp (“ Tyranny Could Not Quell them ~), 
R. G. Bell (“Alternative to War”), and 
April Carter (“Direct Action”) have 
demanded non-violent direct action against 
totalitarian regimes as an alternative to the 
strategy of the military deterrent. 


On my visits to groups of CND and the 
Committee of 100, and in countless talks 
with representative members of those 
groups, I remarked how little notice these 
groups, eager for activity, were taking of 
organised non-violent defence as an alter- 
native to governmental military strategy. 
In their protest against nuclear weapons, 
CND and the Committee of 100 reminded 
me of the lady who moaned about her 
corns and executed the most ridiculous con- 
tortions instead of buying herself a pair of 
properly fitting shoes. People often stare at 
the bomb like a rabbit hypnotised by a 
snake, and forget that the bomb will lose 
its deterrent function as soon as something 
more cfficient and less dangerous can re- 
place it. Air-Commodore Magill at the 
button is well aware of the annihilating 
effect of the bomb, but so long as we are 
unable to give Macmillan, Gaitskell, Ken- 
nedy and De Gaulle a convincing answer 
to their question: “But how without the 
bomb could you prevent a Russian invasion 
or put up a successful defence ?” just so 
long will the “ Ban the Bomb” protest re- 


Schools for non-violence (Committee of 100) 


Non-violent direct action 


Six lecture-discussions 


- Non-violent direct action abroad Wed., Jan. 9 


1 
2. The historical background of non-violent direct action 
3 


. How non-violent direct action works 


4. Non-violent direct action in a constitutional democracy 
5. Non-violent direct action in Britain—a retrospect 


Fri., Jan. 18 
Mon., Jan. 28 

Mon., Feb. 4 
Fri., Feb. 15 


6. Non-violent direct action in Britain—looking forward Thurs., Feb. 21 


All lectures at 7 p.m., Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W.1 


Tickets 1s 6d (Series 7s 6d) from Schools for Non-violence (Committee of 100) 
Dick Sheppard House, 6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1 


main ineffectual, and the statesmen will go 
on doing their duty, as they see it for their 
voters, by taking the risk of retaining the 
bomb, by propagating the superstition of the 
“Balance of Terror,” ignoring the “Ban 
the Bomb ” demonstrators and throwing the 
Committee of 100 into prison. 


But it is hopeless to do like Commander 
King-Hal] and advise MPs to read about 
non-violence in a book, since the parlia- 
mentarians do not believe that their Eng- 
lish voters are prepared to take this risk, 
together with the appropriate training. I 
get the same impression from talks with 
German politicians. We cannot expect that 
Macmillan or Gaitskell will, like Albert 
Luthuli, declare to friends at the next party 
congress: ‘‘The arms of our enemies will 
rust because we will not give them a chance 
to use them! Let us prove that non- 
violence is the highest form of courage ! ” 
The onus of providing proof is on the 
voter. We must, by means of a cadre group 
which will broaden to mass organisation, 
prove to the politicians that we are pre- 
pared to give our lives io defend a free, 
democratic way of life, by non-violent 
methods. One of our German slogans is: 
“Our No to the Bomb is a Yes to Demo- 
cracy,” and we acknowledge thereby our 
basic and immediate readiness for defence. 
To insist on defending only a far-distant 
anarchist Utopia means to lose the oppor- 
tunity of ever coming near it at all. The 
change by which non-violent defence would 
become effective will lead to the healing of 
our democracies. decentralisation of power. 
and increased responsibility of the citizen. 


It would seem reascnable to me if the 
activists in the Committee of 100 were to 
make use in their future political pro- 
gramme of the theoretical work on non- 
violent defence which has already been car- 
ried out in their own country, and to pub- 
lish it in a pamphlet as an official alter- 
native programme. We have our own Ger- 
man organisation, which consists up to the 
present of small but united groups fairly 
well trained in theoretical and practical 
non-violence, which have been given the 
somewhat grandiose title of the Non- 
violent Civil Army. Its form of organisa- 
tion and programme of activities are some- 
what similar to those of the Committee of 
100, but in every leaflet and in every con- 
ference with the press or governmental re- 
presentatives we stress our alternative pro- 
gramme to NATO, which we have crystal- 
lised in the following slogan: “ Neither 
Communism nor war through the Non- 
violent Civil Army.” 


The Committee of 100 has already done 
valuable work for non-violent defence, even 
if the forms of resistance to totalitarian re- 
gimes will be different. It has aroused the 
initiative of the citizen, who had more or 
less sunk to the level of a sheep-voter, and 
taught him to act politically without the 
favour of a large party by building a large 
political organisation and acting out his 
responsibility. 

I noticed in the course of a preliminary 
talk about the demonstration in front of 
the Air Ministry in London that there are 
Committee of 100 convenors who are so 
trained in the strategy and tactics of non- 
violent mass organisation, and who have 
experience and teaching ability, which 
would compare well with that of an officer 
in the army. And that sit-down strikes can 
stop tanks has been proved by German 
women on June 17, 1953, in Jena, and in 
Hungary in December, 1956. 


It ought to be the task of study groups to 
werk out detailed plans of resistance to 
invasion by totalitarian powers and then to 
drill the groups for manceuvres. At present 
we are unable to try out a fortnight-long 
general strike even in a small town in order 
to study the complications, but we can learn 
various other ways of coming to terms with 
foreign soldiers, officials and collaborators. 
In this type of “glorified cowboys and 
Indians ” the followers of the Committee of 
100 and CND could be divided into non- 
violent defenders and) invaders, as in 
manceuvres. 2 


At the time when the enemy troops entered, 
for instance, one could demonstrate resist- 
ance most dramatically by everyone wear- 
ing mourning clothes and other clearly 
visible resistance symbols. Secret produc 
tion of posters and leaflets by primitive 
means, followed by flyposting and distribu- 
tion, will have to be carried out. 


Such manceuvres in a small town or a part 
of London, with the participation of all 
regional Committees of 100 and YCND 
groups, would attract more notice, and the 
leaflets and posters would surprise the pas- 
sive citizen and make him think more than 
the largest sit-down in Trafalgar Square. 
These manceuvres would train the whole 
population in non-violent defence and also 
show our absolute seriousness about the 
programme. In addition these manceuvres 
would not get boring through repetition, 
like the sit-downs, but would grow more 
exciting and dramatic with variations and 
improvements in manceuvre conditions. 


The press and TV would probably start by 
giving us only scorn and mockery, but 
manceuvres of this type appear to me to be 
far less ridiculous in this atomic age than 
Civil Defence with fire hoses and first-aid 


_ kits. 


The Non-violent Civil Army regards its re- 
sistance to the military defence policy of its 
own country as a kind of manceuvre for the 
dreaded struggle with a totalitarian invader. 
The harder the Government hits out the 
betier - it acts as a sort of sparring partner 
for the big fight. 


The more intrepid, ready to sacrifice and 
numerous we are, the more the politicians 
will be able to be convinced of the possi- 
bility of non-violent defence, and at last the 
most courageous of them will join the 
movement. The more sacrifices we take on, 
the mcre credible will be our willingness to 
resist a totalitarian regime too. Just from 
this standpoint it was reasonable that 
many people have preferred to go to jail 
for,a month rather than pay a fine. Our 
actions must instil courage into the poli- 
ticians, and then the saying of the American 
President Franklin Roosevelt can become 
the slogan of members of Parliament and 
members of the Government: “We have 
nothing to fear but fear itself.” 


Theodor Ebert studied history and political 
science, and is at present writing a thesis on 
“The Theory and Practice of Non-violent 
Defence” at the University of Erlangen in 
West Germany. Eighteen months ago, toge- 
ther with other COs, he started a Non- 
violent Action group which produced a 
pamphlet, “The Non-violent Civil Army.” 


No mistake 


You may have wondered why last week’s 
editorial announced our intention of keep- 
ing up a_ twelve-page “Peace News” 
throughout 1963, when the issue containing 
this editorial itself had only eight pages. 


The drop to eight pages was, of course, 
caused by the Christmas crisis, which upset 
ovr usual printing arrangements. Our fail- 
ure to point this out last week was due to 
oversight, forgetfulness, error, inadvertence 
or something of that sort. 

For this, we apologise; but we make no 
apology for remembering to say that keep- 
ing up to twelve pages for 51 weeks in the 
year needs 2 lot of money. We depend on 
you. 


ROD PRINCE 


total since February 1 


£2002 


contributions this week £36 18 
we need £5000 by February 1963 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London! NL = Tas 
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JOnIN BALL'S COLUMN 


Welcome drop in the ocean 


Junius Irving Scales was released from 
prison on Christmas Day on the personal 
order of President Kennedy. He had been 
in the penitentiary of Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, since October 21, 1961, serving a six- 
year sentence. 


A. sixth-generation American, whose great- 
grandfather had been Governor of North 
Carolina, Scales had been a Communist and 
Chairman of the Terfnessee Communist 
Party. Throughout 1956 he became in- 
creasingly disillusioned after Khrushchev’s 
anti-Stalin speech, and then after Hungary. 
In February, 1957, he left the party, 


Some time previously he had been indicted 
under the Smith Act, and, although he had 
ceased to be a member of the Communist 
Party, the wheels of the law ground on. 
The Supreme Court refused his appeal, and 
in October, 1961, he went to prison, al- 
though he had not been’a member of the 
Communist Party for four and a half years. 
His case was taken up all over the world. 
Editorials inthe New York Times and the 
Washington Post supported his release, and 
in this country the case was taken up by 
Amnesty, Scales being adopted by the 
Marylebone group, Recently Amnesty 
Wrote to the Pardon Attorney of the US 
Department of Justice, recommending a 
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Christmas-time act of clemency. There are 
precedents for this - among others the re- 
lease of Eugene Debs and 23 other political 
prisoners by President Harding at Christmas 
1921 - and it is a precedent Mr. Kennedy 
rightly followed. Unfortunately Scales was 
not given a-full pardon. Instead the Presi- 
dent commuted the sentence to the time 
served, 15 months. I gather that this means 
certain losses of citizenship rights: for 
example, he cannot vote or drive a car. 
With Junius Scales and Joe Appiah, 
Amnesty have scored two fine successes in 
the past two weeks, 

As Peter Benenson emphasises, it is impos- 
sible to prove that the release of a par- 
ticular prisoner has anything to do with his 
adoption by Amnesty: but if there is not 
an actual causal connection there have been 
a lot of very striking coincidences. 

These individual releases are a drop in the 
ocean: Amnesty reckon there are some- 
where around a million political prisoners 
in the world. But they show very clearly 
the power of disinterested public opinion, 
and the sensitiveness to external criticism 
of the monolithic state machine. 


® ® ® 


One of the solutions to the Sino-Indian 
border dispute that has been suggested re- 
cently is for the whole matter to be sub- 
mitted to the “World Court.” But the 
idea is almost certainly a non-starter. The 
World Court (whose real name is the Inter- 
national Court of Justice) is, in the words 
of the UN Charter, “ the principal judicial 
organ of the United Nations.” With certain 
exceptions, which would not apply to China, 
only members of the United Nations can 
appear in cases before the court. Since 
China is not a member, the court has no 
jurisdiction over any case to which it is a 
party. 

There are two other possible judicial meth- 
ods of settling the dispute. One is for the 
UN to ask the ICJ for an “ advisory opin- 
ion” on the legal issues of the dispute 
under Article 95 of the Charter. This is 
a dodge which has been used in the past 
to get a legal judgment on a case when 
it has proved impossible to haul the coun- 
try concerned before the court. It has been 
done, for instance, over the legal status of 
South-West Africa. Although this would 
be technically possible with the Sino-Indian 
case, it would be a bit unfair, to say the 
least, to bar China from UN membership 


and then use UN machinery to force a 
solution on it against its will. 
The other method is third party arbitra- 
tion. This could be done entirely outside 
the UN, but suffers from the practical 
difficulty of finding an arbitrator acceptable 
to both sides, 
This raises the whole question of how useful 
it is to try and solve fundamental political 
issues by judicial means. When what a 
country believes to be its vital interests 
are at stake it is not likely to submit them 
to the decision of a third party, however 
“impartial.” In the present state of the 
world, international law can only be 
applied to minor disputes in fields where 
the parties are in basic agreement. A seri- 
ous political dispute can only be solved by 
political means - and if this is not to mean 
war, it must mean negotiation leading to 
concessions on both sides. 

® 


® ® 


Last August Peace News had an interview 
with Slater King, who is the Vice-President 
of the Albany Movement which, with the 
help of Martin Luther King, has been lead- 
ing the struggle against segregation in 
Georgia. A report on this struggle has now 
been released by the Southern Regional 
Council. It was written by Dr. Howard 
Zinn, professor of history and social science 
at Spelman College, who wrote an article 
on China in Peace News in July. 
The Zinn report is highly critical of the 
FBI and of President Kennedy. Part of the 
concluding section reads: 
“There is a considerable amount of dis- 
trust among Albany Negroes for local 
members of the FBI. ‘They're a bunch 
of racists,’ a young Negro told me 
bitterly. FBI men appear to Albany 
Negroes as vaguely interested observers 
of injustice who diffidently write down 
complaints and do no more. With all the 
clear violations by local police of con- 
stitutional rights, with undisputed evid- 
ence of beatings by sheriffs and deputy 
sheriffs, the FBI has not made a single 
arrest on behalf of Negro citizens.” 
Of the Kennedy administration, Howard 
Zinn writes that almost the only time it is 
stirred to action is when there is open 
violence, ‘particularly against places of 
worship” or else against a national figure 
such as Martin Luther King. 
He also quotes President Kennedy as say- 
ing “ We are going to attempt as we have 
in the past to try to provide a satisfactory 


solution for the protection of the constitu- 
tional rights of the people of Albany,” and 
comments, “The trouble with this .. 
statement was that ‘in the past’ the national 
government had done extremely little, and 
if its future attempts were to be of the same 
magnitude, this was a puny promise 
indecd.” 


® ® ® 


A whole new concept of how to influence 
the government was revealed to me by a 
short news item in The Times of December 
22. It said that “the royal mint is shortly 
to undertake further minting of gold sover- 
eigns,” and quoted a Treasury statement 
as saying that if the demand for sovereigns 
was not satisfied, ‘counterfeiting might 
result.” 

If the threat to counterfeit a desired com- 
modity can work so well with sovereigns, 
why not with other things ? I will be will- 
ing to supply the quill and parchment to 
any bona fide impostor with the necessary 
skills to forge a disarmament agreement. 
In fact I am prepared to have a go myself: 
I, THE UNDERSIGNED, JOHN BALL, PRIME 
MINISTER TO HER BRITANNIC MAJESTY, DO 
HEREBY SOLEMNLY SWEAR TO ABOLISH ALL 
WEAPONS, NUCLEAR AND CONVENTIONAL . . . 


® ® ® 


Feiffer’s brilliant playlet in the Observer 
this Sunday emphasised what one had 
known for a long time—that he is more 
of a writer than a cartoonist. In this 
respect he seems to have a close rival in 
Low, the Guardian cartoonist. Low has 
always littered his drawings with words 
but over the past week or two there has 
been an unmistakable trend. 

On December 18 his cartoon contained 
11 words. The next day it had gone up 
to 42, On December 21 it contained 46 
words and three exclamation marks. On 
December 27 I was afraid that Christmas 
had dried up his linguistic flood - the num- 
ber of words had fallen to a meagre 15. 
But on New Year’s Eve, December 31, he 
made up for it with a triumphant, magni- 
ficent cartoon, containing no fewer than 
153 words. 

The question is whether he will be able 
to keep it up to such an extent that he will 
finally be able to do without drawing en- 
tirely, while still remaining as unfunny as 
ever. 


Alan Lovell 


Pilkington: response as expected 


It is superfluous to say that the Govern- 
ment’s response to the Pilkington Report on 
Broadcasting (in the White Paper issued 
just before Christmas) was disappointing. 
The response of any government to a report 
as radical and challenging as Pilkington 
was certain to be disappointing. 


But the weight and seriousness of the 
Report has at least forced the Government 
to deal with most of the important points 
it made about television. The Govern- 
ment’s first tactic has been to minimise the 
serious criticisms the Pilkington Committee 
made of commercial television. Its reply is 
a classic of political evasiveness: ‘“ The 
Government dees not discount the evidence 
of disquiet with certain aspects of inde- 
pendent television, although it considers 
that some of the criticisms were exaggerated 
by witnesses while others apply equally to 
the BBC.” All that emerges from that nest 
of double negatives and qualifying phrases 
is that the Government does not agree with 
one of the main points of the Pilkington 
Report. but does not think it wise to say 
so openly. 


The Government’s second tactic has been 
to do as little as possible to correct those 
faults in the working of television which the 


Report exposed so clearly that the Govern- 
ment had to do something about them. 
One of the imost impressive parts of the 
Report was its analysis of how some of the 
biggest failures in commercial television 
sprang out of the unfortunate relationship 
of the Independent Television Authority 
with the contracting companies. The rela- 
tionship put the Authority in the position 
of a nanny who could always scold and 
chide the companies but could never give 
them positive help and support. The Re- 
port suggested that this could be remedied 
if the ITA were to be responsible for pro- 
gramming and advertising. 


The Government rejects this solution. It 
proposes to give the Authority increased 
control over networking, etc., but wants it 
to stay in its “‘nanny” position. There is 
no sign that it has even considered Pilking- 
ton’s point that the failure of commercial 
television was due not to lack of respon- 
sibilities on the Authority’s part, but its 
failure to do anything about the respon- 
sibilities it clearly had. 

There are some things to welcome in the 
White Paper. Commercial Television is not 
to get another channel - though the Gov- 
ernment reserves the right to offer it one if 


circumstances change. Something is to be 
done about reducing the huge profits that 
the commercial companies have been 
making. Otherwise the response is much 
as might be expected. “Pay TV” is given 
what amounts to a signal to go ahead. 
There is a certain uneasiness about the 
general quality of television, but “ Both 
broadcasting authorities recognise the pro- 
blems here, and have assured the Post- 
master-General that they will do all they 
can to surmount them.” One is reminded 
of David Susskind’s comment on American 
television that the only way to do some- 
thing about it was “to sack the lot and get 
some good guys to run it.” 


Given the dreary, uncreative political atmo- 
sphere in this country one cannot get very 
excited about the Government's attitude to 
the Pilkington Report. The saddest thing 
about it is still the general reception it got 
when it was first published. Whether one 
agreed with it or not, the Report marvel- 
ously focussed all the problems around tele- 
vision. But not many people bothered to 
take it seriously. That was a big loss and 
indicative much more of the state of this 
country than ever the failure to maintain 
an independent deterrent was. 


Dudley Pruitt 


1960: Japanese police confront a dem- 
onstration against the renewal of the 
Japan-US security pact. 


HAS JAPAN RENOUNCED 


WAR? 


Recently a member of the Junior Officers’ 
Training Corps of the Japan Self Defence 
Forces wrote a letter to the Mainichi 
Shinbun (newspaper) expressing regret that 
the military body to which he belonged was 
getting too much favourable publicity. 
Japan’s constitution prohibits an army, 
which explains why she has a “ self-defence 
force,” which acts just like an army, the 
euphemistic designation permitting the 
Japanese the continuing pride of being the 
only country in the world which has volun- 
tarily renounced the means of making war. 
This young man so clearly illustrates the 
paradoxical position of the country that it 
is worthy of partial quotation in trans- 
lation: 


“We did not enlist in the Japan Self- 
Defence Force out of patriotism. We 
joined the corps to make a living, as 
others do by working for companies or 
factories. Our life is void, full of idle- 
ness and self-indulgence. But the mass 
communications media present us as red- 
cheeked and pure-minded boys, full of 
hopes and patriotism. This distorts the 
facts. 

“Consider that the Self-Defence Forces, 
which until recently existed in obscurity, 
have now grown to thirteen divisions. 
The Japan Self-Defence Forces are being 
modernised step by step. 


“This is a fact that closely affects the 
whole nation. As a junior member of the 
Self-Defence Forces I feel considerable 
uneasiness.” 


Two weeks later the public was startled to 
discover that the Self-Defence Forces, hard 
pressed by the lack of sufficient volunteers, 
were using devious means to fill their ranks. 
Sergeant First Class Norio Yoshimura, of 
the Tokyo Region, Sclf-Defence Forces, 
dressed as a day labourer, was picked up 
one day acting suspiciously at a railroad 
station. He confessed that he was in charge 
of recruiting “day labourers, vagabonds 
and runaways” loitering about the station. 
It turned out that, because of the scarcity 
of volunteers, about one hundred officers 
were doing this sort of thing in the various 
railroad stations and amusement parks of 
Tokyo with some moderate success. 


It seems clear that the Japanese at the 
moment are in no mood to rebuild their 
military machine, in spite of the efforts of 
some “ patriots.” But how long this mood 
will last and whether it indicates an under- 
lying conviction that all war is wrong, or 
merely that Japan is in no position to com- 
pete in modern war potential are difficult 
questions to answer, but ones that warrant 
study. On this question of whether or not 
she does or should maintain on army Japan 
shows a curious ambivalence. Article IX of 
the Constitution declares that “land, sea 
and air forces, as well as other potential, 
will never be maintained.” This was origin- 
ally interpreted to mean, as it no doubt was 
intended to mean, exactly what it said. For 
several years after the war, during the early 
years of the US occupation, Japan very 
definitely maintained no armed forces what- 
ever other than the normal police establish- 
ment needed to preserve internal order. 
After the Korean war, however, in 1950 the 
government set up the “Police Reserve 
Corps” with “defence” functions which 
went beyond those of preserving internal 
order, and this has been enlarged steadily, 
with a change of name at one point, to the 
present ‘‘Self-Defence Forces.” These 
moves have been justified on the ground 
that it is a basic law of life that all 
organisms, whether natural or political, 


must seek to preserve themselves, with the 
apparent corollary that “ self-defence ” can- 
not be made unconstitutional, no matter 
what the words of the constitution may say. 
The Japanese are just as capable as other 
people of interpreting away the meaning of 
words. 


Although there is much public pride taken 
in the fact that Japan, alone among the 
nations, has rejected war. there is also com- 
plaint that, since the constitution was a pro- 
duct of American occupation, it should be 
replaced by one that would be essentially 
indigenous. On the other hand the Com- 
munist and Socialist Parties, which both 
make political capital out of opposition to 
“American imperialism,” resist bitterly all 
moves to revise Article IX, claiming that 
such moves, as well as the present evasion 
of the article through the euphemism of 
““Self-Defence Forces,” is a part of 
America’s cold war offensive. There is 
truth in both contentions: America did urge 
the adoption of Article IX at a time when 
Japanese militarism was fresh in the Amen- 
can memory and Russian military power 
had not become so apparent a challenge. 
More recently America seems clearly to be 
pressing for Japan, now one of the greatest 
industrial powers in the Western camp, to 
share in its military defence, The pressure 
may possibly grow much worse if the 
Western position in South-East Asia con- 
tinues to deteriorate, and no one can fore- 
tell how firm the inner determination will 
be against such external pressures, particu- 
larly the threat of economic reprisals. 
Sometimes changes come fast in Japan. 


The Constitution Research Council is a 
semi-official body organised in 1957 to 
study and make recommendations regarding 
possible amendment of the constitution. It 
consists of both scholars and Diet members, 
and was set up with the blessing of the 
government, but with the open hostility of 
the Socialist Party, whose members have 
consistently boycotted participation in it 
because they claim it is already committed 
to revision. The Council has deliberated at 
length, holding hearings in many parts of 
the country on various phases of the con- 
stitution, including such matters as the de- 
fined status of the Emperor, the relationship 
between the “public welfare” and the 
“freedoms and rights” of the people, and 
the question of whether or not the Prime 
Minister should be directly elected by the 
people. But definitely the most important 
issue being studied by the Council is the 
one concerning Article TX, and when hear- 
ing are scheduled on this the opposition 
stages massive demonstrations which border 
on violent interference. The Council does 
not expect to make its recommendations 
until 1963, but it is generally assumed that 
it will then recommend some modification 
of Article IX. If that happens and if the 
recommendation is then taken up by the 
Diet for action, this is expected to touch off 
demonstrations certainly as vigorous as 
those related to the US-Japan Security Pact, 
if not more so, In general it may safely be 
said that, beyond the official attitudes of the 
political parties, the young people are 
violently opposed to revision and the older 
people are apathetic. 


There does| not scem to exist any wish for 
a return of old-fashioned Japanese mili- 
tarism even on the part of those who would 
fevise the constitution. This is probably 
not so much because of any strong feeling 
that the war method is wrong as because 
the people are too conscious of what mili- 
tarism did to their own freedoms to be will- 
ing to go down that path again. There is, 


however, developing a renewed spirit of 
national importance and sense of destiny 
which had been pretty well destroyed by 
defeat in the last war. This reveals itself in 
a reviving pride in things Japanese, whether 
manufactured goods or ideas. There are 
still tremendous inconsistencies: the same 
man may support the government’s decision 
to reject the American offer of one hundred 
teachers of English under the Peace Corps 
programme on the ground that Japan is not 
an “under-developed country” and still 
take pride in his ownership of a large 
American automobile as a status symbol of 
his personal success. More and more one 
encounters the statement in public addresses 
and in newspaper editorials that Japan is 
now a “Great Nation.” In general the 
expressions are in connection with indus- 
trial, cultural, and moral leadership, and 
may be considered a very healthy sign of 
Japan’s growing confidence and independ- 
ence, Usually such a development in a 
people has been accompanied by a rising 
sense of national righteousness, an assump- 
tion of moral superiority which ultimately 
spells trouble for the nation’s neighbours. 
Such an attitude was indigenous to old 
Japan. Who can prophesy the future ? 
But the fact that she has made such great 
progress in recent years with no indication 
that she wishes once again to throw her 
weight around is a mark of present 
greatness. 


On the other hand it is humiliating to have 
her fishing boats seized and the crews held 
prisoner by other countries, and to find her 
protests falling on deaf ears. The United 
States (or rather the State of Alaska), the 
USSR, South Korea, and Communist China, 
ali have done this in the recent past because 
it has been claimed the fishermen had been 
violating territorial waters as defined, in 
each case, by unilateral decision inimical to 
Japanese interests. Since fishing is the life 
of Japan, it is galling to feel impotent in 
the face of apparent aggressive action, par- 
ticularly from a former colony, such as 
Korea. It has seemed to me that the degree 
of forbearance Japan has shown in meeting 
the fisheries problem is at least a small in- 
dication that both her greatness and her 
renunciation of the war method have some 
foundation. 


It must be remembered that Japan has 
gained great economic benefit from not 
having to support a large military machine 
and also, in the kind of world we have to- 
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day, from not having to bolster the 
economy of colonies, These are basic 
factors in her present booming prosperity, 
plus, of course, the impetus given 
American spending, particularly during the 
Korean war, 


Here, also, one finds an ambivalence that is 
confusing. Economically and _ politically 
Japan is tied tight to the United States, and 
the majority of the Japanese feel that this is 
both fitting and advantageous. The 
Socialist Party, which is the largest minority 
party, maintains, however, that this makes 
Japan a victim of American imperialism, a 
charge that has some emotional appeal, 
though, in general, people are quite fond of 
American things and American people. 
Beyond this there is also a feeling that 
Japan would be able to exert a stronger 
moral leadership in the world and particu- 
larly in Asia where her destiny lies, if she 
were a neutral in the cold war, and that, as 
the one nation that has actually suffered 
from modern nuclear warfare, she has a 
peculiar right and responsibility to exert 
that leadership in peaceful ways and ir 
making the peace. 


There is a recent popular movie put out by 
the chief producers in Japan of science 
fiction films that expresses this feeling 
clearly. It is called “ The Last War,” and 
depicts in the most harrowing imagery the 
events leading up to, and the final achieve- 
ment of, the total destruction of the world 
in one massive nuclear holocaust. A central 
and elaborate feature of the film is the 
valiant, but futile. effort of the Japanese 
government, led by a heroically determined 
prime minister, to mediate between the 
opposing sides and so save the world. The 
prime minister fails, of course, and is 
shown at last alone in the Diet building 
awaiting the end in much the same mood as 
the captain of the Titanic is shown under 
similar circumstances in “A Night to Re- 
member,” and as though he had the same 
degree of responsibility for the disaster. 
Ever since the resumption of tests in the 
fall of 1961 Prime Minister Ikeda has be- 
come an indefatigable letter writer pressing 
on both Kennedy and Khrushchev Japan's 
anti-bomb position by authority of Japan’s 
nuclear experience. He has been acting 
very much like the prime minister in “The 
Last War.” He is, no doubt, quite sincere, 
but also quite conscious of the political 
value of his actions as they are reported in 
the local press. 
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Aidous Huxley 


The outlook 


This article was originally written as 
a paper which Aldous Huxley gave to 
a symposium on “ Prospects for Demo- 
cracy, 1963-1973,” organised by the 
Centre for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions in Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, at the beginning of December. 


In politics the central and fundamental 
problem is the problem of power. Who is 
to exercise power? And by what means, 
by what authority, with what purpose in 
view and under what controls? Yes, under 
what controls? For, as history has made 
it abundantly clear, to possess power is ipso 
facto to be tempted to abuse it. In mere 
self-preservation we must create and main- 
tain institutions that make it difficult for 
the powerful to be led into those tempta- 
tions which, succumbed to, transform them 
into tyrants at home and_ imperialists 
abroad. 


For this purpose what kind of institutions 
are effective ? And, having created them, 
how can we guarantee them against obso- 
lescence ? Circumstances change, and, as 
they change, the old, the once so admirably 
effective devices for controlling power cease 
to be adequate. What then? Specifically, 
when advancing science and acceleratingly 
progressive technology alter man’s long- 
established relationship with the planet on 
which he lives, revolutionise his societies 
and at the same time equip his rulers with 
new and immensely more powerful instru- 
ments of domination, what ought we to 
do? What can we do ? 


Very briefly let us review the situation in 
which we now find ourselves and, in the 
light of present facts. hazard a few guesses 
abcut the future. 


On the biological level, advancing science 
and technology have set going a revolu- 
tionary process that seems to be destined 
for the next century at least, perhaps for 
much longer, to exercise a decisive influence 
upon the destinies of all human societies 


1760 


and their individual members. In the course 
of the last fifty years extremely effective 
methods for lowering the prevailing rates of 
infant and adult mortality were developed 
by Western scientists. These methods were 
very simple and could be applied with the 
expenditure of very little money by very 
smal] numbers of not very highly trained 
technicians. For these reasons, and because 
everyone regards life as intrinsically good 
and death as intrinsically bad, they were in 
fact applied on a world-wide scale. The 
results were spectacular. In the past high 
birth rates were balanced by high death 
rates, Thanks to science death rates have 
been halved, but, except in the most highly 
industrialised, contraceptive-using countries, 
birth rates remain as high as ever. An 


enormous and accelerating increase in 
human numbers has been the inevitable 
consequence. 


At the beginning of the Christian era, so 
demographers assure us, our planet sup- 
ported a human population of about 250 
million. When the Pilgrim Fathers stepped 
ashore the figure had risen to about 500 
million. We see, then, that in the relatively 
recent past it took 1,600 years for the 
human species to double its numbers. To- 
day world population stands at 3,000 
million. By the year 2000, unless some- 
thing appallingly bad or miraculously good 
should happen in the interval, 6,000 million 
of us will be sitting down to breakfast every 
morning. In a word, twelve times as many 
people are destined to double their numbers 
in one fortieth of the time. 


And this is not the whole story. In many 
areas of the world human numbers are in- 
creasing at a rate much higher than the 
average for the whole species. In India, for 
example, tite rate of increase is now 2.3 per 
cent per annum. By 1990 its 450 million 
inhabitants will have become 900 million 
inhabitants. A comparable rate of increase 
will raise the population of China to the 
1,000 million mark by 1980. In Ceylon, in 
Egypt, in many of the countries of South 
and Central America human numbers are 
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World population growth since 1760, projected to the year 2000. 


increasing at an annual rate of three per 
cent. The result will be a doubling of their 
present population in approximately 23 
years. 


On the social, political and economic levels, 
what is likely to happen in an under- 
developed country whose population 
doubles itself in a single generation, or even 
less? An under-developed society is a 
society without adequate capital resources 
(for capital is what is left over after 
primary needs have been satisfied, and in 
under-developed countries most _ people 
never satisfy their primary needs); a society 
without a_ sufficient force of trained 
teachers, administrators and technicians; a 
society with few or no industries and few 
or no developed sources of industrial 
power; a society, finally, with enormous 
arrears in food production, education, road 
building, housing and sanitation to be made 
good. A quarter of a century from now, 
when there will be twice as many of them 
as there are today, what is the likelihood 
that the members of such a society will be 
better fed, housed, clothed and schooled 
than at present 2? And what are the chances 
in such a society for the maintenance, if 
they already exist, or the creation, if they 
do not exist, of democratic institutions ? 


Not long ago Mr. Eugene Black, the presi- 
dent of the World Bank, expressed the 
opinion that it would be extremely diffi- 
cult, perhaps even impossible, for an under- 
developed country with a very rapid rate of 
population increase to achieve full indus- 
trialisation. All its resources, he pointed 
out, would be absorbed year by year in the 
task cf supplying, or not quite supplying, 
the primary needs of its new members. 
Merely to stand still, to maintain its current 
sub-humanly inadequate standard of living, 
will require hard work and the expenditure 
of all the nation’s available capital. Avail- 
able capital may be increased by loans and 
gifts from abroad; but in a world where the 
industrialised nations are involved in power 
politics and an increasingly expensive arma- 
ment race there will never be enough 
foreign aid to make much difference. And 
even if the loans and gifts to under-deve- 
loped countries were to be substantially in- 
creased, any resulting gains would be 
largely nullified by the uncontrolled popu- 
lation explosion. 


If Mr. Black is correct (and there are plenty 
of economists and demographers who share 
his opinion) the cutlook for most of the 
world’s newly independent and economic- 
ally non-viable nations is gloomy indeed. 
“To those that have shall be given.” 
Within the next ten or twenty years, if war 
can be avoided, poverty will almost have 
disappeared from the highly industrialised 
and contraceptive-using societies of the 
West. Meanwhile, in the under-developed 
and uncontrolledly breeding societies of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America the condi- 
tion of the masses (twice as numerous, 2 
generation from now, as they are today) 
will have become no better and may even 
be decidedly worse than it is at present. 


Such a decline is foreshadowed by current 
statistics of the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation of the United Nations. In 


some under-developed regions of the world, ° 


we are told, people are somewhat less ade- 
quately fed, clothed and housed than were 
their parents and grandparents thirty and 
forty years ago, And what of clementary 
education ? UNESCO recently provided an 
answer. Since the end of World War II 
heroic efforts have been made to teach the 
whole world how to read. The population 
explosion has largely stultified these efforts. 
The absolute number of illiterates is greater 
now than at any time in the past. 


for democracy 


The contraceptive revolution which, thanks 
to advancing science and technology, has 
made it possible for the highly developed 
societies of the West to offset the conse- 
quences of death control by a planned con- 
trol of births, has had as yet no effect upon 
the family life of people in under-developed 
countries. This is not surprising. Death 
control, as I have already remarked, is easy, 
cheap and can be carried out by a small 
force of technicians, Birth control, on the 
other hand, is rather expensive, involves 
the whole adult population, and demands 
of those who practise it a good deal of fore- 
thought and directed will power. To per- 
suade hundreds of millions of men and 
women to abandon their tradition-hallowed 
views of sexual morality, then to distribute 
and teach them to make use of contra- 
ceptive devices or fertility-controlling drugs 
- this is a huge and difficult task. So huge 
and so difficult that it seems very unlikely 
that it can be successfully carried out, 
within a sufliciently short space of time, in 
any of the countries where control of the 
birth rate is most urgently needed. 


Extreme poverty, when combined with 
ignorance, breeds that lack of desire for 
better things, which has been called “ want- 
lessness” - the resigned acceptance of a 
sub-human lot. But extreme poverty, when 
it is combined with the knowledge that 
some societies are affluent, breeds envious 
desires and the expectation that these 
desires must of necessity, and very scon, be 
satisfied. 


By means of the mass media (those easily 
exportable products of advancing science 
and technology) some knowledge of what 
life is like in affluent societies has been 
widely disseminated throughout the world’s 
under-developed regions. But, alas, the 
science and technology which have given 
the industrial West its cars, refrigerators and 
contraceptives have given the people of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America only movies 
and radio broadcasts, which they are too 
simple-minded to be able to criticise, toge- 
ther with a population explosion, which 
they are still too poor and too tradition- 
bound to be able to control by deliberate 
family planning. 


In the context of a three, or even of a 
mere two per cent annual increase in num- 
bers, high expectations are foredoomed to 
disappointment. From disappointment, 
through resentful frustration, to widespread 
social unrest the road is short. Shorter still 
is the road from social unrest, through 
chaos, to dictatorship, possibly of the Com- 
munist Party, more probably of generals 
and colonels. It would seem, then, that for 
two-thirds of the human race now suffering 
from the consequences of uncontrolled 
breeding in a context of industrial back- 
wardness, poverty and illiteracy, the pros- 
pects for democracy during the next ten or 
twenty years are poor in the extreme. 


From under-developed societies and the 
probable political consequences of their 
explosive increase in numbers we now pass 
to the prospects for democracy in the fully 
industrialised, contraceptive-using societies 
of Europe and North America. 


It used to be assumed that political freedom 
was a necessary pre-condition of. scientific 
research. Ideological dogmatism and dicta- 
torial institutions were supposed to be in- 
compatible with the open-mindedness and 
the freedom of experimental action, in the 
absence of which discovery and invention 
are impossible. Recent history has proved 
these comforting assumptions to be com- 
pletely unfounded. It was under Stalin that 
Russian scientists developed the A-bomb, 
and. a few years later, the H-bomb... And 
it is ywnder a more-than-Stalinist dictator- 


ship that Chinese scientists are now in pro- 
cess of performing the same feat. 


Another disquieting lesson of recent history 
is that in a developing society science and 
technology can be used exclusively for the 
enhancement of military power, nct at all 
for the benefit of the masses, Russia has 
demonstrated, and China is now doing its 
best to demonstrate, that poverty and 
primitive conditions of life for the over- 
whelming majority of the population are 
perfectly compatible with the wholesale pro- 
duction of the most advanced and sophis- 
ticated military hardware. Indeed, it is by 
deliberately imposing poverty on the masses 
that the rulers of developing industrial 
nations are able to create the capital neces- 
sary for building an armament industry and 
maintaining a well-equipped army with 
which to play their part in the suicidal 
game of international power politics. 


We see, then, that democratic institutions 
and libertarian traditions are not at all 
necessary to the progress of science and 
technology, and that such progress does not 
of itself make for human betterment at 
home and peace abroad. Only where demo- 
cratic institutions already exist, only where 
the masses can vote their rulers out of office 
and so compel them to pay attention to the 
popular will, are science and technology 
used for the benefit of the majority as well 
as for increasing the power of the State. 
Most human beings prefer peace to war, 
and practically all of them would rather be 
alive than dead. But in every part of the 
world men and women have been brought 
up to regard nationalism as axiomatic and 
war between nations as something cosmic- 
ally ordained by the Nature of Things. 
Prisoncrs of their culture, the masses, even 
when they are free to vote, are inhibited by 
the fundamental postulates of the frame of 
reference within which they do their think- 
ing and their feeling from decreeing an end 
to the collective paranoia that governs inter- 
national relations. 

As for the world’s ruling minorities - by 
the very fact of their power they are 
‘chained even more closely to the current 
system of ideas and the prevailing political 
customs; for this reason they are even less 
capable than their subjects of expressing 
the simple human preference for life and 
peace. Some day, let us hope, rujers and 
tuled will break cut of the cultural prison 


in which they are now confined. | Some 
day... 
And may that day come soon! For thanks 


to our rapidly advancing science and tech- 
nology we have very little time at our dis- 
posal. The river of change flows ever 
faster, and somewhere downstream, ' perhaps 
only a few years ahead, we shall’ come’ to 


i 


the rapids, shall hear, louder and ever 


louder, the roaring of a cataract. 

Modern war is a product of advancing 
science and technology. Conversely, ad- 
vancing science and technology are products 
of modern war, Nuclear fusion and nuclear 
fission have revolutionised war. But it was 
in order to wage war more effectively that 
first the United States, then Britain aid the 
USSR financed the crash programmes that 
resulted so quickly in the harnessing of 
atomic forces, primarily for military pur- 
poses, and secondarily {as a by-product of 
the A-bomb) as a source of industrial 
power, 

Again, it was primarily for military pur- 
poses that the techniques of automation, 
which ate now in process of revolutionising 
industrial production and the whole system 
of administrative and bureaucratic control, 
were first developed. “ During World War 
II,” writes Mr. John Diebold, “ the theory 
and use of feedback was studied in great 
detail by a number of scientists both in this 
country and in Britain, The introduction 
of rapidly moving aircraft very quickly 
made traditional gun-laying techniques of 
anti-aircraft warfare obsolete. As a result, 
a large part of scientific man-power in this 
country was directed towards the develop- 
ment of self-regulating devices and systems 
to control our military equipment. It is out 
of this work that the technology of auto- 
mation, as we understand it today, has 
developed.” 

The headlong rapidity with which scientific 
and technological changes, with al] their 
disturbing consequences in the fields of 
politics and social relations, are taking place 
is due in large measure to the fact that, 
both in the USA and the USSR, research 
in pure and applicd science is lavishly 
financed by military planners whose first 
concern is the development of bigger and 
better weapons in the shortest possible time. 
In the frantic effort, on one side of the 
Iron Curtain, to keep up with the Joneses 
- on the other to keep up with the Ivanovs 
- these military planners spend gigantic 
sums on research and development. The 
military revolution advances under forced 
draft, and as it goes forward it initiates an 
uninterrupted succession of industrial, social 
and political revolutions. It is against this 
background of chronic upheaval that the 
members of a species.. biologically and his- 
torically adapted to a slowly changing en- 
vironment, must now live out their bewil- 
dered lives. 

Old-fashioned war was incompatible, while 
it was being waged, with democracy. 
Nuclear war, if it is ever waged, will prove 
in all likelihood to, be incompatible with 
civilisation, perhaps with human. survival. 
Meanwhile, what of the preparations for 


nuclear war ? If certain physicists and mili- 
ary planners had their way. democracy. 
where it exists, would be replaced by a 
sysiem of regimentation centred upon the 
bomb shelter. The entire population would 
have to be systematically drilled in the 
ticklish operation of going underground at 
a moment’s notice, systematically exercised 
in the art of living troglodytically under 
conditions resembling those in the hold of 
an eighteenth-century slave ship. The 
notion fills most of us with horror. But if 
we fail to break out of the ideological 
prison of our nationalistic and militaristic 
culture, we may find ourselves compelled by 
the military consequences of our science 
and technology to descend into the steel 
and concrete dungeons of total and _totali- 
tarian Civil Defence. 


In the past one of the most effective guar- 
antees of liberty was governmental ineffi- 
ciency. The spirit of tyranny was always 
willing, but its technical and organisational 
flesh was weak. Today the flesh is as strong 
as the spirit. Governmental organisatiort is 
a fine art, based upon scientific principles 
and disposing of marvellously efficient 
equipment. Fifty years ago an armed revo- 
lution still had some chance of success. In 
the context of modern weaponry a popular 
uprising is foredoomed. Crowds armed 
with rifles and home-made grenades are no 
match for tanks. 

And it is not only to its armament that a 
modern government owes its overwhelming 
power. It also possesses the strength of 
superior knowledge derived from its com- 
munication systems, its stores of accumu- 
lated data, its baiteries of computers, its 
network of inspection and administration. 
Where democratic institutions exist and the 
masses can vote their rulers out of office, 
the enormous powers with which science, 
technology and the arts of organisation 
have endowed the ruling minority are used 
with discretion and a decent regard for civil 
and political liberty, Where the masses can 
exercise no control over their rulers, these 
powers are used without compunction to 
enforce ideological orthodoxy and to 
strengthen the dictatorial state. 

The nature of science and technology is 
such that it is peculiarly easy for a dicta- 
torial government to use them for. its own 
anti-democratic purposes. Well financed, 
equipped and organised, an astonishingly 
small number of scientists and technologists 
can achieve prodigious results. The crash 
programme which, .produced. the A-bomb 
and ushered in a new historical era was 
carried. out by, some 4,000 theoreticians, 
experimenters and engineers... To parody 
the words of Winston.Churchill, never have 
so many been so completely at, the mercy 
of so few. . , 
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One threat to democracy is the fall-out 
shelter. This shelter in Sweden at pre- 
sent houses a youth centre: but life im 
a wartime fall-out shelter would be 
highly regimented. 


Throughout the nineteenth century the State 
was relatively feeble, and its interest in, and 
influence upon. scientific research was 
negligible. In our day the State is every- 
where exceedingly powerful and a lavish 
patron of basic and ad hoc research. In 
Western Europe and North America the 
relations between the State and its scientists 
on the one hand and individual citizens, 
professional organisations, industrial, com- 
mercial and educational institutions on the 
other are fairly satisfactory. Advancing 
science, the population explosion, the arma- 
ment race, and the steady increase and 
centralisation of political and economic 
power are still compatible, in countries that 
have a libertarian tradition, with demo- 
cratic forms of government. To maintain 
this compatibility in a rapidly changing 
world, bearing less and less resemblance to 
the world in which these democratic insti- 
tutions were developed is, quite obviously, 
going to be increasingly difficult. 


A rapid and accelerating population in- 
crease that will nullify the best efforts of 
under-developed societies to better their lot 
and will keep two-thirds of the human race 
in a condition of misery in anarchy, or of 
misery under dictatorship, and the inten- 
sive preparations for a new kind of war 
that, if it breaks out, may bring irretrievable 
ruin to the one-third of the human race 
now living prosperously in highly indus- 
trialised societies - these are the two main 
threats to democracy now confronting us. 
Can these threats be eliminated ? Or, if not 
eliminated, at least reduced ? 


My own view is that it is only by shifting 
our collective attention from the merely 
political to the basic political aspects of the 
human situation that we can hope to miti- 
gate and shorten the time of troubles into 
which, it would seem, we are now moving. 
We have to get it into our collective head 
that the basic biological problem now con- 
fronting us is ecological, How does the 
human race propose to survive, and, if 
possible, better the lot of its members ? Do 
we propose to live on this planet in sym- 
biotic harmony with our environment ? Or, 
preferring to be wantonly stupid, shall we 
choose to live like murderous and suicidal 
parasites that kill their host and so destroy 
themselves ? 


It might be sensible to think less about the 
problem of landing a couple of astronauts 
on the moon and rather more about the 
problem of enabling 3,000 million men, 
women and children, who in less than forty 
years will be 6,000 million, to lead a toler- 
ably human existence without in the process 
ruining and befouling their planetary en- 
vironment. Indeed, I believe that it is only 
by cultivating this kind of ecological think- 
ing that we shall be able to reduce the 
threat of war. Rationalised and justified 
in terms of national ideals and dogmatic 
ideology, power politics raises problems 
that except by war are almost. insoluble. 
The problems of ecology, on the other 
hand, admit of a rational solution and can 
be tackled without arousing the violent 
passions always associated with nationalism 
and ideology. There may be arguments 
about the best way of raising wheat in a 
cold climate or of re-afforesting a denuded 
mountain. But such arguments never lead 
to organised slaughter. 

Organised slaughter is the result of argu- 
ments about such questions as the follow- 
ing: Which is the best nation? The best 
religion ? The best political theory ? The 
best form of government ? Why are other 
people so stupid and wicked ? Why can’t 


continued on next page 
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Maicolm Caldwell 


THE PROBLEM OF HUNGER 


Hunger - Can it be averted? Sir E. John 
Russell and Dr. Norman C, Wright (Editors). 
(British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 5s.) 


Hors d’'Qeuvre Variés 
Creme Argenteuil 
Fillet of Turbot, Vin Blanc 
Macaroni Sicilienne 
Braised Calf's Sweetbreads, Financiére 
etc., etc., etc. 


Some people have a Christmas dinner every 
day; others know nothing but hunger. Some 
worry constantly about taking enough exer- 
cise to keep obesity in check; others regard 
with apathy their inability, rooted in defi- 
ciency diseases, to sustain any physical 
effort. Some countries pile up huge agri- 
cultural surpluses and in desperation pay 
their farmers to grow less; other countries 
cannot feed their populations no matter 
how desperately they plan and bribe. 


We are, of course, all familiar with these 
circumstances and may feel from time to 
time a healthy pricking of guilt when plan- 
ning a special evening meal. A booklet of 
essays produced by the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science last year 
discusses the problems involved in the con- 
quest of hunger in an economical and useful 
way. The graphs and diagrams in the 
Appendix would, enlarged, make excellent 
visual aids for discussion groups or lectures. 
Perhaps after that special meal we should 
glance at an essay or two in bed - the 
essays are, as one would expect, of a high 
standard in clarity of presentation as well 
as in content, 


The facts are, in outline, widely known, but 
bear constant repetition. About half the 
people in the world suffer either from under- 
nutrition (inadequacy in total consumption) 
or malnutrition (inadequacies in quality and 
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they see how good and intelligent we are ? 
Why do they resist our beneficent efforts to 
bring them under our control and make 
them like ourselves ? To questions of this 
kind the final answer has always been war. 
“ War,” said Clausewitz, “is not merely a 
political act; it is a real political instru- 
ment, a continuation of previous political 
relationships, a continuation of policy by 
other means.” 


This was true enough in the 1820s, when 
Clausewitz wrote his famous treatise, and it 
continued to be true until 1945. Now, 
pretty obviously, nuclear weapons, long- 
range rockets, nerve gases, bacterial aerosols 
and the “Laser” (that highly promising, 
latest addition to the world’s military 
arsenals) have given the lie to Clausewitz. 
All-out war with modern weapons is no 
longer a continuation of previous policy; it 
is a camplete and irreversible break with 
previous policy, 


Power politics, nationalism and dogmatic 
ideology are luxuries which the human race 
can no longer afford. Nor, as a species, 
can We afford the luxury of ignoring man’s 
ecological situation. By shifting our atten- 
tion from the now completely irrelevant and 
anachronistic politics of nationalism and 
military power to the problems of the 
human species and the still inchoate politics 
of human ecology we shall be killing two 
birds with one stone - reducing the threat 
of sudden destruction by scientific war and 
at the same time reducing the threat of 
more gradual biological disaster. In the 
process of reducing these twin threats we 
shall find, no doubt, that we have done 
something, in President Wilson’s prema- 


turely optimistic words, “ to make the world 
safe for democracy.” 


variety in the diet, resulting in vitamin and 
mineral deficiencies). For this half the 
average intake of calories per day is less 
than 2,000: we in Britain started as a 
nation to lose weight when our daily intake 
fell below 2,800 during the dark days of the 
shipping shortage in 1940-41. An American’s 
daily dose is probably in the region of 
3,500. In qualitative terms, the proportion 
of animal products - milk, meat, eggs, fish 
- in the American diet reaches 40%, while 
in the Far East it is 5%. As a result, the 
American’s intake of vital animal protein is 
10 times that of an inhabitant of the Far 
East. Poverty is basic to the discrepancy 
- even an illiterate man, ignorant of the 
comparative values of various foods for 
ensuring and preserving health, will instinc- 
tively select foods of high protein value if 
he has the money to pay for them. 


Now, while it is true that total world food 
production seems, generally speaking, to be 
keeping abreast of total world population 
growth, unfortunately the former increase 
is concentrated in the “developed” parts 
of the world - Europe, North America, 
Australasia, and the area around the River 
Plate - while the latter is concentrated in 
the “underdeveloped” parts of the world 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America. This is 
of great significance, as we shall see. But 
first some population statistics, 


The white peoples of the world, feather 
bedded by their fertile fields and co-operative 
climates, multiplied three and a half times, 
increasing from a fifth to a third of the 
human race, from 1800 to 1930. Now it is 
the turn of the other races, and for various 
reasons their explosion is, and will go on 
being, much more sensational than ours. 
Modern methods of health control, evolved 
in the developed parts of the world, are 
available and readily applicable to the 
under-developed before certain social and 
economic changes which accompanied im- 
proved expectation of life with us have 
had a chance to have their effect in their 
countries. Our whole process of growth 
was, if you like, organic - economic pro- 
gress, agricultural progress, population, 
birth control, reacting naturally, each in 
response to the others. Theirs is subject to 
all the fits and starts and imbalances of a 
faulty machine endeavouring to go some- 
where fast under imperfect human control. 


They rightly demand better and longer lives 
now, before the social adjustment, so hard 
to accelerate, of family planning has had a 
chance to become operative. And medical 
progress cannot be stayed, or its fruits with- 
held. 


As a result, the average annual growth rate 
of world population, which was about 0.7% 
from 1850 to 1900, and about 1.0% in the 
following fifty years, is now about 1.7%. 
This would mean, if continued, a doubling 
of world population every forty years or 
so. That is, whereas we are 3,000 million 
now, we would number 6,000 million by 
the Hogmanay of 1999. (To achieve a 
satisfactory diet for these numbers would 
require. to start with, a trebling of our 
present output of milk. meat, eggs and fish.) 
At her present fertility levels the population 
of Mexico alone would reach 900 million 
(more than the world’s population in 1750) 
by 2062. Clearly, birth rates, like death 
rates, must alter more dramatically in these 
new “revolutions” than they did in the 
Caucasian industrial revolution. 


Those concerned with the technical and 
practical aspects of raising world food pro- 
duction to cope with this upsurge of people 
argue, however, that if present knowledge 
were properly applied hunger need not be 
feared for at least the next forty years. “ If 
properly applied” is, of course, a porten- 
tous conditional. Nobody suggests that 
solutions are easy, 


There is, for example, practically no such 
thing as a world food supply. That is to 
say, although American and European and 
Australasian cultivators could readily be 
persuaded to expand their output of animals 
and cereals by raising the appropriate prices, 
it would be rather difficult to translate this 
induced additional output into help for the 
needy. Obstacles are of various kinds: 
economic - the increment of output would 
be obtained at prices the underdeveloped 
countries could not afford to pay (and we 
do not seem, at the moment, prepared to 
take their manufactured products in ex- 
change); logistic - the quantity of railway 
trucks and shipping which would need to be 
tied up in the moving of the surpluses 
would be prodigious (present world stored 
surpluses would fill 44 million railway 
trucks or 12,500 ships) and would disrupt 


regular world trade with disastrous conse- 
quences for all; and cultural - most of the 
surplus is in grains which are at present 
unacceptable to the world’s nce eaters. In 
any case, once the present accumulated 
surplus had been transferred, the available 
annual surplus of the west would be of 
insignificant magnitude compared with total 
world output and need. Whatever contri- 
bution it did make would tend to be self- 
eliminating through its effect on death rates, 
and therefore demand, in areas of receipt. 
(H. V. Hodson’s concept of a “ World Food 
Bank ” - Sunday Tiines, 9/9/62 - while open 
to these objections to some extent is, how- 
ever, of some interest and should be ex- 
plored further). 


The experts conclude that the only final 
long - term solution is for the 


under - developed countries themselves 
to make such agricultural progress 
as will render them self - supporting 


or nearly so. There is almost everywhere 
fantastic scope for improvement. Rice yields 
in Spain are five times those in Madagascar 
or the Philippines. India’s cattle population 
is the largest in the world, but cannot, for 
religious reasons, be tapped. The pig is 
barred to Jew, Moslem and Hindu aa un- 
clean (and yet man is the only animaf in 
the entire animal creation that will eat 
hyena flesh). The world’s oceans are com- 
paratively speaking untouched, except in 
certain specialised directions. All this is to 
say nothing of what science will accomplish 
within the next forty years which we pre- 
sently can not foresee. Naturally, science 
having first bloomed in the now developed 
parts of the world, its energies have mainly 
been expended on their problems (and they 
can pay more). As attention is turned to 
the problems posed by the needy areas, 
spectacular breakthroughs can be antici- 
pated. These areas, too, will increasingly 
supply their own science - and, genius being 
randomly distributed, more and more of 
the world’s. 


Malnutrition - apathy - poverty - lassitude. 
Into the self-sustaining circle openings must 
be found. Peoples half -slumbering for 
centuries are awakening, and we must meet 
our “ debt of honour” incurred when their 
exploitation helped us on our way, by now 
doing all in our power to help them accom- 
plish al! that lies in theirs. 


Miyoko Ikenabe 


AT THE FOOT OF 
MT. HlJI 


Under the bushes of thorny acacia, 

To avoid the shooting of machine 
guns, 

Taking refuge along the slopes 

Were several schoolchildren about 
seventh or eighth grade, 

Rounded up for the evacuation. 

I saw they had no eyebrows nor 
eyelashes; 

Their skin was drooping, they had no 
clothes; 

But, strangely, i could not find the 
sight unusual. 

Only the pitiful cries of the children, 
saying, 

“Mother! Mother!” filled my ears. 

Two working girls I saw in the crowd; 
J heard one say, 

“J was once a beauty called Miss 
Hiroshima.” 

The other I saw was the mere ghost 
of her former self; 

“Water! Water!” 

The children strained with their last 
words. 

I gave them little pills instead of water, 

For I knew that it was wrong to give 
water to hopeless cases. 

But then I saw some soldiers give their 
last drops of water from their 
canteen 


As a parting gift to the dying children. 
Tears fell from my eyes... . 


Miyoko Ikenabe is a Hiroshima house- 
wife, a victim of the 1945 Atomic Bomb. 


Oonagh Lahr 
PRAISE ANY TRAP 


Praise any trap but this 

That mulcted your right hand 
You gnawed off in your fear 
To bring your life away. 


Defeat is far enough. 
Never join in a war 

That was declared on you 
Except on your own side. 


One thousand brushless foxes 
Green over their grapes 
Cannot unchalk the score 

A tail’s an irreverent thing : 
Sing no hymn to the knife. 


B. A. Smith 
OF CHICKEN FACTORIES 


a man would once nod humbly at this sight 
would recognise the struggles 

of the chick 

as those his own : 

made free, the bird would sing 

and so the man: 

sun yellow was a colour to rejoice in 
today the egg’s the same 


but its surroundings 
finger it 

unpatiently : 

the bird expects the sun 
but rolls into a nest of 
steel 

strong built 

to make absurdity of life 
this word absurdity’s 
expedient 

makes up a fine case 

for the final act 

of power : 

a reject pile 

glows dimly in the cold 
black alley 

next to the garbage cans 
and metal scrap. 


Gillian Watts 
FEVER 


Where solace is 

I must not seek, 
where touch is sweet 
[ dare not go. 

Toss, turn on narrow bed, 
no help find here; 
touch scalding skin, 
eyes burn blind-dry. 
Heart cries hope 
runs leapfrog 
problems past— 

til mind turns, 
mad murmuring, 
and sleep slides in. 


They fasted at 


Christmas 


This Christmas, the season of peace and 
goodwill, was taken seriously in a very large 
number of places where demonstrations and 
fasts were held. 


In London nearly 70 women took part in a 
Christmas Eve vigil at the Edith Cavell 
statue, near Trafalgar Square. At the 
demonstration, organised by Women Against 
the Bomb, 5,000 leaflets were given out re- 
minding people the Christmas celebrations 
are for the privileged in this world, and that 
the money our Government spends on “ de- 
fence” could provide the necessities of life 
for hundreds of thousands of the acutely 
under-privileged. 


At Wormwood Scrubs about 20 people held 
an all-night vigil in support of those who 
are in prison for opposing the Government’s 
nuclear policy. They had marched from 
Trafalgar Square and stayed outside Worm- 
wood Scrubs through the bitterly cold night 
from I! p.m. to 8 am., when nineteen 
people walked up to the prison door and 
handed in a signed Christmas card. 


In Croydon a fast was held from the morn- 
ing of December 22 to the evening of 
Christmas Eve. The organisers were en- 
couraged in their action by the news of 
other fasts being organised up and down 
the country and on the Continent, and they 
received a warm welcome from the OXFAM 
South London organiser. One of them 
teports that: 


There was an almost miraculous change 
of heart in the people who scorned us on 
the Saturday . . . they reappeared on the 
Monday bringing money and clothes .. . 
the congregation of one of the local 
churches was moved to have a special 
collection for War on Want, over and 
above their already quite considerable 
effort for famine relief .. . we managed 
to raise over £120 for OXFAM .. . and 
we came out of the fast with a much 
deeper understanding of the plight of the 
starving millions and of ourselves; for 
fasting, if it is nothing else, is a tremend- 
ously potent spiritual experience. 


All of us who were there for those freez- 
ing three days must surely now realise 
that fasting Is not a gimmick, as some 
said, but a very important and effective 
weapon of non-violence, hitting people 
hard in their subconscious, showing them 
the urgency of a situation. Because of 
this I make this very serious and im- 
portant provision on the practice of fast- 
ing: it must not be used, at least at the 
moment, as a political weapon unless the 
seriousness of the situation is such that 
no other action could possibly be effec- 
tive . . . for example, I am firmly con- 
vinced that if there should be another 
crisis such as Cuba, then fasting would be 
a very important method of protest .. . 
but let anyone try masg fasting at Alder- 
maston at their peril. 


In Stevenage 20 people took part in a fast 
to collect money for OXFAM. 


In Edinburgh over 70 people took part in a 
15-hour Christmas vigil outside St, John’s 
Church, West End, Edinburgh, CND 


slogans were carried on posters and a col- 
lection raised £176 for War on Want. 


In Glasgow Scottish Committee of 100 sup- 
porters undertook a 36-hour fast outside St. 
Andrew’s Roman Catholic Cathedral. They 
asked Bishop Joseph Ward to give his 
Christian attitude to the spending of millions 
on weapons of war while one-third of the 
world went hungrv. They received little 
support, and Bishop Ward told them stiffly : 
“ Christmas is also being celebrated in mili- 
tary camps.” Cathedral authorities com- 
plained to the police, who stopped the fast- 
ing vigillers from collecting for War on 
Want. 

A front-page four-column picture of the 
fast appeared in the Scotsman. 


In Sweden two one-man demonstrations 
were held. Berti! Svahnstrom of the 
Kampanjen mot Atomvapen held a 48-hour 
fast over Christmas as a protest against 
world poverty and the cold war. He re- 
ceived considerable support, including a 
gift of £65 for peace work, and there was 
good newspaper press coverage. Bertil 
Svahnstrom wrote a letter to President Ken- 
nedy appealing to him to take risks for 
peace in the form of unilateral concessions. 
At Géteborg in. Sweden Gerard Daechsel, 
San Francisco-Moscow marcher, fasted for 
three days and demonstrated outside the 
Cathedral and the American, British, and 
French Consulates. He planned to collect 
money for the Committee for Non-Violent 
Action in the US, the WRI in England, 
and Louis Lecoin in Paris for his work for 
French COs. 

In Putney three people fasted for three 
days, ending last Monday, outside St. 
Mary’s Church, at a spot known locally 
as “Pneumonia Corner.” They built a 
shanty hut to identify themselves with 
people all over the world who have to live 
in makeshift dwellings. 

Though they found it difficult in the freez- 
ing weather to get many passers-by inter- 
ested, they distributed 1,500 leaflets and 
collected for OXFAM. 

In Southend £1,060 was raised for 
OXFAM, including an anonymous dona- 
tion of £800. In temperatures below freez- 
ing, three people fasted for 36 hours, three 
for 24 hours, and four for 12 hours, Over 
50 supporters of Southend CND, which 
organised the fast. gave up Christmas Eve 
to help with the collection. 

Chris Sheridan, the Southend CND Press 
Officer, reports that the fast created public 
sympathy and received fair press coverage. 
The police were exceptionally friendly. 

In Romford, Essex, eleven CND members 
fasted for 48 hours. £134 7s. was collected 
for the Freedom from Hunger Campaign, 
three times as much as the organisers had 
hoped for. 

In Hiroshima, Earle Reynolds and his 
Pavel? are reported to be on a twelve-day 
ast. 

Toronto police arrested 2] people at an 
anti-nuclear demonstration in Toronto on 
December 22. Police said the demonstrators 
had not obtained a permit for assembly; 
among the arrested was a 23-year-old post- 
man who stopped to watch the demonstra- 
tion during his letter delivery. 


Fellowship Party to contest 


Westminster 


An anti-war and unilateral disarmament 
candidate is to contest the Westminster con- 
stituency at the next general election. 


The Fellowship Party has adopted Stuart 
Morris as prospective candidate on a plat- 
form which includes opposition to : 


War in any circumstances; 
All nuclear tests and nuclear weapons; 
Foreign bases in Britain; 


Positively their programme includes the use 
‘of world resources to end hunger and 
poverty, better housing, schools and 
hospitals, with teachers’ salaries paid by the 
Government and not from the rates; more 
money for rescarch into cancer and other 
deadly diseases. 

Stuart Morris, a naval chaplain in World 
War I and a former Canon of Birmingham 
Cathedral, is General Secretary of the Peace 
Pledge Union. 

During World War II he contested a by- 
election in the King’s Norton division as an 
independent pacifist and secured six per cent 
of the poll. 


Westminster is at present represented by Sir 


Harry Hylton-Foster, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, who received 27,489 
vctes at the last election, with the Labour 
Atlee securing 10,301 and the Liberal 


Ronald Mallone is contesting the garrison 
constituency of West Woolwich for the 
Fellowship Party. At the last general elec- 
tion he polled 1,189 votes. 


The Fellowship Party was founded by sup- 
porters of two Independent No H-Bomb 
candidates in the 1955 general election, John 
Loverseed and Eric Fenner, both of whom 
have since died. 


In an appeal to supporters of the CND the 
Fellowship Party said at the last election 
that it “believes that unilateral disarma- 
ment is the only way to break the vicious 
circle of international fear and hatred be- 
fore it is too late. By adopting it this 
country would give a lead that ordinary 
people throughout the world could, in time, 
compel their governments to follow.” 


The party’s National Agent is George 
Onion, 13a Edenvale Street, S.W.6. 
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And now a dwell-in 


A group of dwell-in demonstrators in Los Angeles are seen here being evicted from a 
housing project by police. The group, sponsored by the Congress of Racial Equality, 
have been camping on the doorsteps of houses in housing schemes which deny purchase 
to Negroes. Last November President Kennedy signed an executive order against racial 
segregation in housing, but this affects only public and federally-financed housing. The 
Congress of Racial Equality has been advocating “ dwell-in ” demonstrations as a means 
of bringing pressure against segregation. 


The ‘security’ danger 


There are many ways in which military 
policies, even if they do not result in World 
War III, threaten individual freedom. The 
increase in “security” regulations is an 
obvious and growing danger. A correspon- 
dent writes: 


Strict security measures in industrial com- 
panies with ‘“ defence” contracts were re- 
ported recently in the American publication 
Business Week. The magazine said that 
company security officers were claiming 
professional status because they wielded 
immense executive power. They can often 
engage or dismiss staff for security reasons 
alone, and upon their efficiency could de- 
pend the award or withdrawal of large 
military contracts, 


About 24,000 industrial plants in the United 
States are now under military security regu- 
Jations, and in the past decade more than 
four million US employees have been re- 
quired to obtain clearances. In the same 
period official instructions listing intricate 
regulations for handling classified materials, 
clearing and instructing staff, supervising 
visitors and inspecting and guarding plants 
have grown ever more complex. 


Security officers who are responsible for the 
strict observation of these regulations must 
teport to the Defence Department and 
branches of the Armed Services. In turn, 
they themselves are watched closely by the 
security officers of the Pentagon and the 
Services. 


The willing co-operation of companies is 
assured by the threat of withdrawing their 
security clearances should Japses be un- 
covered. 


The representative of one company is 
quoted as saying: “If security frowns at a 
prospective employee, we won’t touch him 
even if he is a Nobel Prizewinner.” Men 
engaged for key jobs have been kept in 


“ deep-freeze ” for weeks, and even months, 
while they were cleared by security. More 
and more, Business Week concluded, the 
security officer is getting the last word. 


This news appeared in the magazine at 
about the same time as the Pentagon was 
issuing new regulations in various memo- 
randa dealing with Communist espionage 
methods. The Defence Department pro~ 
hibited troops and attached civilian workers 
overseas from any sexual relationship with 
Communist citizens. It further warned them 
against accepting drinks, and reminded 
them of the danger of activities being 
photographed and used for purposes of 
blackmail. The memoranda went on to 
wam against tie-pin microphones, miniature 
transmitters hidden in shoe heels, infra-red 
photography in the dark, and similar hall- 
marks of our civilisation. 


So whether you are a civilian or a service- 
man, the cold war is removing even more 
freedom and pleasure from your life and 
insisting on even more conformity and 
regimentation. 


Weekend schools for 


peace research 


The Peace Research Centre, at Langthwaite 
House, Lancaster, has announced a series 
of twenty weekend schools for summer, 
1963. The schools will last for two days, 
and will centre round the discussion of such 
various topics as the history of international 
conflict and co-operation, the history of 
non-violent action, the history of peace 
movements, and the role of neutrality. 
Further details of the schools may be had 
by writing to The Secretary, Peace Research 
Centre, Lancaster. 


Every Thursday.. 


Peace News, with its growing circulation, needs more voluntary 
helpers to wrap and despatch the air mail edition. Students 
and others with an hour or two to spare between | p.m. and 
5 p.m. can help to keep peace workers all over the world in 


touch with each other. 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Road King’s Cross Ni 
Two minutes from King’s Cross Station 
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John Linsie 


schizophrenia: a failure of society 


She sat firmly but relaxed at a plastic- 
topped table. Her dress was dark and 
plainly cut, bat worn with care; her 
hair, now showing streaks of grey, was 
neatly if not decoratively arranged; her 
mouth was cheerful and her eyes atten- 
tive. As I sat down at the table she 
nodded a welcome. I was uneasy and 
started to fiddle with the metal strip 
which edged the table. The situation 
was, however, familiar to her and she 
quickly took charge of the conversa- 
tion: “I suppose,” she began, “ you 
have heard about my appeal to the 
Catholic Action Guild; they took up 
my case about three years ago - re the 
London ‘incident - and by rights I 
shouldn’t be bere. . . .” 


So began my first interview with a schizo- 
phrenic - although Mrs. H. was not an 
altogether typical schizophrenic, Neverthe- 
less, she did demonstrate clearly some of 
the general characteristics of this so-called 
“mental disease.” To look at she appeared 
normal; there was nothing externally or 
internally te distinguish her from the rest of 
womankind. What did separate her from 
ordinary people was the substance of her 
conversation. Its general drift is difficult to 
summarise simply because, to me, it was 
chaotic. A central idea was, however, the 
power she could exert over world events 
through a sexual relationship with Hitler - 
although the conversation took place many 
years after Hitler’s death. Nevertheless, 
while she did not speak coherently nor 
answer my questions intelligibly (that is 
according to my standards of coherence and 
intelligibility) she did talk with facility and 
conviction - a strength of conviction which, 
for a few moments, had me wondering 
which of us was sane. 


Mrs. H. is untypical of schizophrenics in 
general in that she is expressive and to a 
limited degree assertive - at least within 
the conditions of a mental hospital. It is, 
however, difficult to refer to the “ typical 
schizophrenic,” as the schizophrenic con- 
dition, like most human conditions, admits 
of degree: abnormal behaviour of this kind 
can range all the way from complete with- 
drawal to mildly queer ideas about the 
ways of the world. The increasing use of 
“ ginger-drugs ” has, however, prevented the 
occurrence of those distressing forms of 
catatonic immobility to be seen in pre-war 
asylums where the patient withdrew com- 
pletely into himself and did nothing. 


While the detailing and discussion of curi- 
ous and queer forms of behaviour is an 
important part of most people’s conversa- 
tional stock-in-trade, there is an unfortunate 
contemporary tendency to assume that the 
practical problems and difficulties created 
by such conditions as schizophrenia are the 
professional concern of psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists and social workers. It is not that 
We pass by on the other side from the 
suffering of such people, but that we feel 
we have passed the problem over to a 
group of professional “Good Samaritans.” 
Moreover, under the influence of the mass 
media, the distinction between a physical 
and a mental disease is increasingly blurred. 
Thus to most people Mrs. H. is a patient 
suffering from a disease. Therefore, while 
they are willing to drop a penny into the 
can of some personable young lady on 
Mental Health Day, they, not surprisingly, 
see the job of curing Mrs. H., like the job 
of curing Mrs. Jones’s fracture or Jenny’s 
tonsilitis, as one for experts. Such an atti- 
tude, despite its surface plausibility, is 


nevertheless fraught with some very con- 
siderable dangers not only for Mrs. H. her- 
self but also for the successful functioning 
of society as a whole. 


The present psychiatric attitude towards 
schizophrenia rests upon the assumption 
that differences in behaviour can be ex- 
plained by differences in physiology ; that 
people behave differently, and particularly 
abnormally and pathologically, because, in 
some manner, they have different brains. 
For example a recent pamphlet on schizo- 
phrenia issued by the Mental Health Re- 
search Fund observed: 


““ Many scientists are convinced that there 
is a subtle change in brain chemistry 
which interferes in some way with nerve 
impulses.” 
It is, furthermore, believed that these chemi- 
cal factors “can be inherited, although in a 
rather complex way.” 


Now what was it that convinced these 
scientists of all this? It certainly wasn’t the 
direct observation of any neurological or 
other physiological abnormality, for after 
an extensive review of literature I have 
been unable to find any solid evidence to 
support such a view. Indeed, while not 
necessarily rejecting this view, some psychia- 
trists recognise its limited justification. 
Martin Roth has observed that despite 25 
years of intensive investigation relatively 
little has come to light about the cause 
of schizophrenia. 


In spite of, this lack of knowledge, psychia- 
trists have enthusiastically advanced to do 
battle with the “ disease of which we know 
next to nothing with drugs of which we 
know next to nothing”.* A hodge-podge 
of drugs has poured from the pharmaceu- 
tical houses in the scramble to discover the 
psychiatric elixir of life. 


The use of drugs in such a situation raises 
serious problems for society as a whole. 
For, as many psychiatrists clearly recognise, 
the drugs used in psychiatry are not thera- 
peutics in the normal sense of that term but 
anodynes, the purpose of which is primarily 
to alter the behaviour of the individual and 
not to influence, in a curative manner, the 
chemical functioning of the body. G. Morris 
Carstairs, for example, wrote in the October, 
1961 issue of the Practitioner: 


“Few would claim that our current 
‘wonder drugs’ exercise more than a 
palliative influence upon psychotic dis- 
orders.” 


Nevertheless professional journals are filled 
with slick, modern advertisements for drugs 
to cure anxiety and tension, lack of con- 
centration, social withdrawal, decreased 
libido. 

But it appears to me that there is little 
difference between seeking solace in the gin 
shops of the nineteenth century and nipping 
along, prescription in hand, to the chemist 
for a carton of tranquillisers or pep pills. 
Socially, cheap gin and National Health up- 
lift pills serve the same function: to pro- 
vide chemical happiness for those who find 
living difficult. It is the hypocrisy of the 
genteel lady who takes her daily nip of 
whisky “for medicinal purposes,” national- 
ised, commercialised, and given the ethical 
sanction of “science”. 


Such criticism is not based upon a puritan 
desire to perpetuate suffering for suffering’s 
sake but on a desire to identify clearly the 
causes of certain types of suffering in the 
social and economic complex of the time. 


*Jacobsen, quoted in Cambridge University 
Postgraduate Medical-School Symposium on 
Depression. 


Certainly opium - either literal or figurative 
- can provide the illusion of happiness and 
pleasure; the structure of any society cannot 
however, exist for long upon the props of 
illusion, 


Perhaps even more serious than this explicit 
danger in the present attitude towards 
schizophrenia is the danger implicit in any 
explanation of behavioural abnormalities in 
physiological terms of the development of 
programmes for ihe sterilisation of the 
“unfit. There were many people who in 
the 1930s argued quietly and without pas- 
sion for the sterilisation and even extermina- 
tion of the unfit, of criminals, prostitutes 
and others. If the present attitudes towards 
schizophrenia are accepted any attempt to 
prevent or reduce its incidence must tend to 
seeks to control the mating of schizophrenic 
parents. Schizophrenic parents tend to have 
schizophrenic children. This does not, how- 
ever, provide unequivocal evidence that the 
mode of transmission for schizophrenia is 
genetic. 


The strongly held belief that schizophrenia 
is physiologically caused ignores the ob- 
vious character of the condition which is 
centred on an abnormal use of words and a 
consequent failure to participate success- 
fully in the life of the community. To hold 
out the promise of a psychiatric never- 
never-land created by some miraculous drug 
is to obscure and divert attention from the 
central question: how does an individual 
learn and gain facility in the use of his 
culture’s language? How, bringing the 
thing down to brass tacks, did you and I 
learn to speak and converse? Did we 
achieve this proficiency because of some 
mysterious neurological force or did we 
learn such skills through the example, en- 
couragement and stimulation of those about 
us? 


The simple fact is that we gain facility in 
language from other people. It is clear 
that if the efficient use of language is related 
to other people then, assuming the brain is 
functioning normally, the abnormal and 
pathological manifestation of language is 
also related to the example and influence of 
other people. There is, in other words, 
ample evidence to show that schizophrenia 
results from the failure of the child to be 
brought as a person within the society into 
which he was born and to learn attitudes, 
values and ideas acceptable to those about 
him. 


Schizophrenia, in short, represents a failure, 
in the widest sense, of the process of educa- 
tion not only by the teacher at school but 
also of the parents at home, the minister at 
church. It is not a personal disease but a 
symptom of the decadence of a society; of 
a decline in the unity and mutual regard 
between the people of a particular culture. 
It is, therefore, not a condition which can 
simply be farmed out to professionals but 
is one which concems all those who are 
interested in the vitality of society. 


John Linsie worked for about ten years as a 
newspaper photographer before reading 
psychology at Hull University. A short 
period as an educational psychologist con- 
vinced him that reactionary forces were 
influencing applied work in the social 
sciences. He is now a teacher and secretary 
of the Manchester Corresponding Society. 
In a further article, which will be published 
shortly in “Peace News”, he will develop 
his view that schizophrenia is culturally, 
rather than genetically, caused and will 
argue that it “‘is basically a ‘disease’ of 
modern industry ”. 


THIS 
IS YOUR 
WORLD 


Specially blessed 


After lighting the national Christmas tree in 
Washington on December 17 President 
Kennedy said: “Man can and must live in 
peace, and it is the peacemakers who are 
truly blessed.” He went on to say that the 
celebration of the birth of Christ demon- 
strated that ‘mercy and compassion are the 
enduring virtues.” According to a report in 
the New York Times Mr. Kennedy “ paid 
special tribute to men of the armed forces 
and other Americans who were serving 
overseas.” 


Swings and roundabouts 


In spite of the ending of the Algerian war, 
France’s ‘‘defence” budget for 1963, an- 
nounced on December 18, shows a seven 
per cent increase on last year and stands at 
£1,321 million. (The British “ defence” 
budget for 1962-63 was £1,721 million.) 


Much of the increase in the French military 
budget is due to the growing expenditure on 
nuclear weapons research and a nuclear 
force. The budget for setting up the 
nuclear force, for instance, will be 
£70 million more in 1963 than in 1962. 


The French National Assembly was told on 
December 18 that this roughly equals the 
money saved by not fighting the Algerian 
war. 


Doubleplusgood wail! 


“ The ‘ Wall’ is still very much a subject of 
discussion throughout the world, Countless 
remarks of personalities and _ politicians 
from al] continents show that ever more 
people are realistically sizing up the situa- 
tion in Berlin and are recognising that the 
building of our anti-fascist protective wall 
was right and necessary.” - News Bulletin 
of the East German League for Inter- 
national Friendship.” 


Is Russia unamerican? 


The American State Department has 
accused the Soviet Union of conducting an 
“anti-American campaign” by claiming 
that the American Embassy staff in Mos- 
cow have been engaged in spying, according 
to a report in the New York Times of 
December 27. The Soviet Government is 
expected to reply with an accusation that 
the State Department has deviated from the 
principles of Marxism-Leninism. 


Up to date 


Under the new constitution of Monaco, 
promulgated on December 17, Prince 
Rainier will no longer govern by divine 
right. 


Delusions of culture 


Mr. Khrushchev addressed a meeting of 
leading Soviet artists, writers and musicians 
in Moscow on December 17. He told his 
audience that such talks had become a 
tradition in the past few years and had 
“contributed to the improvement of the 
creative ability of those concerned with 
literature and the arts.” The Tinres, 
December 18. 


Separate blood 


New regulations in South Africa provide 
that blood donors should be divided racially 
and bled on separate premises, Separate 
registers must be kept on collection and use 
of stocks, and blood containers must be 
labelled as follows: 


W for Whites. 

K for Coloureds. 

A for Indians or Asiatics, 
B for Bantus. 


The South African Minister for Bantu Edu- 
cation and Indian Affairs, Mr..W. A. Maree, 
indignantly denied at a recent meeting that 
too much was being done for Africans and 
not enough for Europeans. ‘Such com- 
plaints,” he said, “were disproved by the 
budget figures, which showed that 96 per 
cent was being spent on European develop- 
ment and four per cent for Bantu develop- 
ment.” - Cape Argus, December 6, 1962: 
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Geoffrey Carnal ELECTRONIC POLITICS 


In Defence of Politics, by Bernard Crick. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 21s.) 

Bernard Crick thinks that politics is dan- 
gerously undervalued at the present time. 
Nationalists and left-wing socialists have no 
patience with political bargaining; conserva- 
tives and social scientists affect to be above 
politics altogether. Crick argues, however, 
that politics is unavoidable if a divided 
society is to be ruled without undue 
violence. It is another word for the con- 
ciliation of conflicting interests. Concilia- 
tion, as he remarks, is a frustrating busi- 
ness; noble attitudes play little part in it. 
It simply ensures that decisions are not 
made until objections and grievances have 
been heard. He suggests that industrial 
societies must have governments which are 
well-informed about what people will do 
and what they will stand for, because such 
societies meed the active consent of the 
governed to a very high degree. 

Fair enough. It probably is true that a lot 
of impatience with politics amounts to a 
refusal to take other people seriously. It 
may well be that a preoccupation with 
“Yarge” issues (the bomb, the race ques- 
tion, the problem of under-developed areas) 
goes with a crippling lack of curiosity about 
the means by which these large issues can 


EIT ULE CUA OC 


TRY TO READ THIS! 
It isn’t very difficult to read, if you 
have once learnt! It isn’t very diffi- 
cult to be a pacifist if you have once 
made up your mind. But everyone 
has to make up their minds. There 
is no half measure. The Peace Pledge 
Union is ‘nade up of people who 
have come to the conclusion that war 
is wrong, and then they took a pledge 
never to support or sanction war. It 
is not difficult to take this pledge if 
one believes that war is evil and it is 
logical to say “no more” not just to 
ourselves but to everyone we meet. 
Having said this, one must then go 
further, for to be negative is not a 
virtue, and the PPU works in the 
positive field. People need to think, 
leaflets need to be prepared, bought 
and distributed for people to read 
and to help them think, Films need 
to be shown and the pacifist cause 
needs to be heard on every possible 
platform. Pacifists need to get toge- 
ther to learn together the complicated 
issues involved in world politics, non- 
violence, etc. 
So join the PPU now and help others 
to make up their minds. But in any 
case please help the PPU to do its 
job by contributing financially. If 
you do this then you assist others to 
get on with the job. Make it part of 
your New Year’s resolution to send 
some contribution to the PPU to-day 
and to ask for further information, or 
to sign the pledge. 
Thank you for reading this ! 

H.0.A, 

The Peace Pledge Union, 

Dick Sheppard House, 


6 Endsleigh St., 
London, W.C.1. 
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t renounce war and I will never 
4 support or sanction another 


j 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Piedge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC! 


be tackled. The same could be said of 
people like Southey, Carlyle, and Dickens, 
who were deeply concerned about the Con- 
dition-of-England question, but took little 
interest in the political dust kicked up in 
Westminster. No doubt we should be the 
better nowadays for having idealistic poli- 
ticians like the Earl of Shaftesbury, but the 
“large-issue ” publicists have an important 
part to play in any reform movement. They 
help to prevent the regular politicians from 
pottering contentedly around the safe issues. 
Shaftesbury did his most effective work 
when Parliament felt the pressure of the 
disreputable Chartists. 

Although Bernard Crick insists that politics 
deals in uncertainties, I feel that these un- 
certainties haven’t really registered on his 
nervous system. He is terribly at ease in 
Zion. One is glad to see him praising 
Aneurin Bevan for his opposition to the 
wartime policy of Unconditional Surrender, 
but he doesn’t inquire into why Bevan was 
able to keep a saner view of affairs than 
Quintin Hogg or Anthony Eden. Was it 
not because he was willing to be a crank, 
an outsider, a squalid nuisance? Crick 
makes Bevan sound much more statesman- 
like than he was. He points out that a 
politician will be looked down on as a mere 
“fixer,” an opportunist. But although this 
is shame of a kind, it is not the kind that 
Bevan faced during the war. Quite the 
teverse, indeed. 

A similar failure of imagination mars 
Crick’s comments on the industrialisation 
and regimentation of under-developed 
countries. He suggests that it is irrational 
of a country like Cuba to want its own 
basic industries. The desire is really for 
technological achievement as a symbol of 
sovereignty. (Just so, a pacifist would add, 
do Britain and France want their own H- 
bombs.) Because of the prestige of science, 
people like Castro are willing to sacrifice 
politics to efficiency, What Crick Jeaves out 
of account, however, is Cuba’s siege men- 
tality, The desire to acquire technological 
status symbols is an altogether more 
desperate matter than he implies. People 
want to feel that they have some control 
over their own destiny; want, that is, to 
identify with those who have power to keep 


threatening outsiders at arm’s length. If 
more rational behaviour is to be induced 
we have to find ways of increasing a sense 
of security. 

Similarly, there is no point in complaining 
about the Ghanaian government’s desire to 
march its people, forced draft, into the 
twentieth century, sweeping away tribal cob- 
webs as they go, unless one realises that 
this is at least a natural reaction to feelings 
of inadequacy in the face of the daunting 
complexities of our civilisation. 

The same is surely true of the prestige of 
the engineer in our society. IJ think Crick 
is right to be sceptical about “ social engi- 
neering.” but he makes his case much less 
effectively than does Donald Michael in his 
pamphlet on the effects of automation and 
computers.* The ever-increasing use of 
electronic brains comes, after all, from a 
genuine need for the kind of information 
which only they can provide. By squarely 
facing this need Michael is able to define 
the important problems. There is a dis- 
turbing tendency, for example, to pay atten- 
tion only to issues which can be readily 
handled by a computer. “Crucial aspects 
of psychological and social reorganisation 
have been pushed into the background 
simply because they cannot be handled 
statistically with convenience.” Keeping a 
critical check on computer-minders is one 
of the most intractable problems of modern 
politics, How is the layman to criticise 
policies based on computer analyses of 
secret information ? Is he much better off 
criticising economic policies based on such 
analyses of available information ? 

He can, of course, protest with mulish stub- 
bornness when he senses that he is being 
taken where he doesn’t want to go. Better 
still, it is possible to enter sympathetically 
into the stubbornness of other, and com- 
peting, groups. Donald Michael suggests 
that the decision to race the USSR to the 
moon indicates an American failure to 
appreciate what their actions look like to 
other nations with different attitudes. There 
is plenty of scope here for an informed 


*Cybernation: The Silent Conquest. By 
D. N. Michael. Centre for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions, 2s. 6d. 


public opinion, certainly more than there 
would be for amateurs “drawing up plans 
and schemes of control” for disarmament, 
as Crick recommends. 

What we amateurs really need, however, is 
the right sort of expert. One idea occurred 
to me when I read a few months ago that 
the Raytheon Corporation was developing 
an electronic brain to devise defence and 
foreign policy moves for the American 
Government. The US Defence Department 
has already made a grant of £35,000 for 
this purpose, and 30,000 pieces of informa- 
tion have been fed into the machine so that 
it can prepare itself to answer questions. 
The idea is that the machine should be able 
to tell the government within a few minutes 
the effects over a number of years of a 
particular stroke of policy. Recognise Red 
China - bomb Havana - make Mrs. Ken- 
nedy Ambassador in Moscow, then such 
and such will happen. The President selects 
the most desirable option, 

One may well question whether the Ray- 
theon machine has been programmed in a 
way which readers of Peace News would 
regard as adequate. What assumptions 
governed the choice of a mere 30,000 
facts? A question like that cannot be 
answered without expert advice, and, since 
only governments have the resources to get 
the information needed, the moral seems to 
be that the right sort of governments need 
to get to work on their own foreign policy 
machine. 

Sweden has been very active in pressing its 
“Unden Plan” for a non-nuclear club and 
atom-free zones, and has taken a construc- 
tive and resourceful part in disarmament 
negotiations. When the Unden Plan was 
presented to the UN in November, 1961, a 
majority of NATO countries voted against 
it, but all the Scandinavian countries, and 
Canada, voted in favour. All these coun- 
tries have considerable technological re- 
sources, and could jointly finance their own 
foreign policy computer system. Why not ? 
America and Russia are like the giant in- 
dustrial corporations that dominate econo- 
mic life today. We need consumer protec- 
tion - a foreign affairs equivalent of Which? 
I hope Bernard Crick will examine this 
possibility. 


LETTERS TO 


India and China 


Peter Cadogan changes his ground. He now 
condemns the views on the two recent crises 
of ‘certain people” as “ appalling” and 
“absurd.” The best known of these certain 
people whom he finds such difficulty in 
naming is, of course, Bertrand Russell, 
whose views are well known to those who 
do not choose to misrepresent them. At no 
time has Lord Russell welcomed either the 
advance of Chinese troops or the Soviet 
dispatch of missiles to Cuba. He has, how- 
ever, welcomed their withdrawal, and, 
though this makes him “ gullible” in Peter 
Cadogan’s eyes, the fact is that we all pro- 
bably owe our continued existence to such 
withdrawal, which may not be so “ appal- 
ling ” as suggested. 

Christopher Farley, 

15 Ramsden Road, 

London, N.11. 


Children 


This week we have a letter about the cadet 
corps in schools, a mention of a film about 
war toys for children, and a review of a 
school maths book. Together they raise the 
questions : Would we live in a more peace- 
ful world tomorrow if today’s children had 
no war toys, marvellous maths lessons, and 
peace propaganda instead of the corps? 
Or, in other words, does a person’s attitude 
to war and peace depend on how he was 
brought up from the day of his birth until 
the end of secondary school ? 

For the present horrors campaigning is 
necessary. But we must also hopefully take 
a longer view, and not bury ourselves en- 
tirely in the present. We could eliminate 


war toys and the corps, but we should 


THE EDITOR 


hardly have scratched the surface. What is 
required is that children should be allowed 
to grow in an atmosphere of love instead of 
hate. What this means and how it could be 
achieved are excitingly described in A. S. 
Neill’s book, Summerhill, A Radical 
Approach to Education, This book was 
reviewed in Peace News about six months 
ago and was not much praised, and I have 
been troubled ever since, It is a book that 
every peace worker would find inspiring. 
James Haigh, 

Ilesha Grammar School, 

P.O. Box 16, 

Hesha, Nigeria. 


General election 


I believe that the views of the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament should be repre- 
sented at the forthcoming general election. 
Parliamentary seats should be contested on 
a variety of issues both international and 
domestic, but the correlation between the 
real needs of the country and the sums 
squandered on “defence,” readily provides 
a broadly based political programme. 

I shall be glad to hear from any of your 
readers who are able to assist me, as I am 
considering offering myself as a candidate 
for the Barnet constituency. 

Norman Feltz, 

Four Winds, 

Pine Grove, 

Totteridge, Herts. 


Steps Towards Peace 


I think that both Lesley Lewis and Anne 
James (Letters, 21 December) have funda- 
mentally misunderstood the aims of “ Steps 
Towards Peace.” 

They seem to regard it not as a plan for 


immediate action, but as a statement of 
ultimate aims. This is not so. ‘Steps 
Towards Peace” does not condone the 
possession by the USA and USSR of 
nuclear weapons; it merely accepts that 
these countries do have these weapons. 
CND’s aim is to broaden their front of 
popular support, to gain a victory, and then 
to think of greater things. 

** Steps Towards Peace” is not a plan for 
peace; it is what its title suggests, a first 
step towards a distant goal. : 
Eric Whitehouse, 

39 Debdale Road, 

Weston Favell, 

Northampton. 


An invitation 


As Peace News readers will know, a confer- 
ence of delegates from non-aligned peace 
movements in 40 different countries is to be 
held at Oxford this weekend. 

The Committee of Westminster CND are 
inviting delegates to meet with us and, we 
hope, campaigners from all over London to 
tell us about organisation and activities in 
their own countries. 

This “get-together” is to be held at West- 
minster Friends’ Meeting House, 52 St. 
Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 (near Leicester Square 
Underground, Trafalgar Square and the 
Strand) on Monday evening next, January 7, 
at 7.30. 

We shall be very glad to see as many Peace 
News people as care to come, to help us 
welcome the campaigners from overseas, 
and compare notes with them. 

Peggy Smith, 

(for Westminster CND Committee), 

41 Courtfield Road, 

London, S.W.7. 
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New Year’s Day 
release 
for Des Lock 


Des Lock was released from Wormwood 
Scrubs prison, London, at 7.30 a.m. on New 
Years Day, after serving six months on an 
incitement charge, and is seen here celebrat- 
ing outside the prison gates with his wife 
Margaret Lock (left) and Helen Allegranza 
(right). 


About 30 people were waiting in the snow 
outside Wormwood Scrubs to welcome Des 
Lock, and they shared with him some cham- 
pagne donated by an anonymous farmer in 
the South of England. Des Lock announced 
that no attempt had been made to reform 
him, nor was he letting prison be a deter- 
rent for him. He will carry on working for 
the Committee of 100, but first he and Mrs. 
Lock are to have a short holiday. Members 
of Willesden CND have collected over £50 
for the purpose. 


Adam Roberts FROM SKYBOLT TO POLARIS 


Dr. JOHNSON, to Maurice Morgann on being 
asked whether he reckoned Derrick or Smart 
the better poet. 


“ Sir, there is no settling the point of pre- 
cedency between a louse and a flea.” 


The scandalous thing about the Skybolt 
affair was that this crisis, in which funda- 
mental principles of defence strategy had to 
be reconsidered, was patched over hurriedly 
and thoughtlessly by the Conservative Gov- 
ernment. Less than two months after the 
Cuban crisis, in which the world was un- 
comfortably close to nuclear annihilation, 
the Conservative Government and the press 
were again considering nuclear weapons 
in a trivial and chauvinistic way. A great 
national debate on defence was avoided by 
rushing in a substitute of doubtful indepen- 
dence and even more doubtful military 
necessity, The rush job in producing the 
Nassau agreement will have its effects for 
a very long time to come. 

Many newspapers and politicians have 
obscured the issues involved by claiming 
that the decision to cancel Skybolt was a 


political one, by scheming Americans who 
wish to deprive Britain of its nuclear force. 
This rather cheap interpretation of the Sky- 
bolt affair has given rise to an unpleasant, 
chauvinistic anti-Americanism in papers 
such as the Express and the Sketch, which 
screamed that Macmillian must “ get 
tough ” with America. 


The Nassau agreement is a more serious 
matter. If approved by Parliament, it will 
commit Britain to a vastly expanded 
“defence” budget. By 1970, if we survive 
that long, the country’s annual expenditure 
on “defence” will most certainly be well 
over £2,000 million. 

There wil! also be in this country much 
more insistence on “ security” in industrial 
companies connected with weapons manu- 
facture, as the Polaris submarine design is 
believed to contain many secrets which the 
Russian Government is anxious to capture. 
More people like Mr. Galbraith and Miss 
Fell will have to suffer because of the fetish 
for “ security.” 

The Polaris deal has been worked out with 
complete contempt for the electorate. Like 


THE 
COMMON 
MARKET 


a challenge to 
unilateralists 


“Without a policy for a European campaign now, and the shape of a neutral Europe 
in the future, campaigners are left with two alternatives. They can ignore the EEC 


and seem irrelevant. 
all their policies if we go in nevertheless. 


Or they can oppose the EEC and suffer conclusive defeat for 


“For these reasons I have tried ta examine the implications of the Common Market 
for unilateralists; to propose a policy for a European campaign which is relevant 
whether or not Britain enters the Common Market; and to sketch out a positive. 
neutralist vision of Europe to be opposed to that of the EEC. 


“This is not a treatise on the Common Market. 
It is an attempt to work out some of the basic theory necessary 


campaigning manual. 


before we can start creating a real European movement. 


Nor at the other extreme is it a 


It does not argue the case 


for unilateralism, or non-violent action, as such, and is written mainly for campaigners. 
Though it naturally expresses a British point of view, I hope it will also be relevant 
for campaigners in other countries, and it has been written with the forthcoming 
international disarmament conference in London (January, 1963) in mind. 

April Carter in the preface to “ The Common Market.” 
Price ls. 6d. (postage 3d.) from Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. (TER 4473) 


“The perverse distortion of the facts of our world contributes seriously towards the 
likelihood of its demise. Any developing opposition to this state of affairs requires 
journals which will serve such effort by speaking truth to power and by providing a 
means wherein the means of resistance may be considered. It is of importance that Peace 


News be supported for the achievement of this aim.” 
Bertrand Russell, OM, FRS. 


What support can you give? 


I will sell doz. Peace News each week at 5s, sale or return. 


I will approach my newsagent and library to take Peace News. 


Name (block letters, please) 


Address 


Send to Dennis Gould, 5 Caledonian Road, N.1, 


the Common Market, this is an issue which 
will profoundly affect the future of the 
country for decades to come: yet the Gov- 
ernment apparently never even considered 
consulting the public or awaiting imple- 
mentation of the agreement until an elec- 
tion is held, Parliament will discuss the 
matter rather belatedly and vote along 
meaningless party lines. Many people, 
bullied into thinking that defence is a mat- 


ter for experts, will doubtless acquiesce in 
this process. 

There will be many others, however, who 
seeing the absurdity of Britain's pretences 
at nuclear independence finally exposed, 
will look for an alternative policy for Bri- 
tain. Instead of gloomily planning ten years 
ahead in the cold war, some people will be 
concerned to ihink of ways of ending the 
cold war, 


Reports from Ladakh 


The main bone of contention in the dispute 
between China and India is the plateau in 
Ladakh where the Chinese have built a 
strategic road. This area was described in 
the New York Times of December 20 in a 
first-hand report from Leh, the only town 
in Ladakh. 


“Ladakh is a land that only the Ladakhi 
could love. The population of just under 
40,000 grubs a meagre living out of its 
30,000 square miles... . The rate of (popu- 
lation) increase is perhaps the lowest in the 
under-developed areas of the world, but the 
barrenness of the land would condemn a 
burgconing race to quick starvation. The 
people look Chinese and speak a language 
akin to Tibetan. ... 


“ Although on the map Ladakh looks like 
a big piece of Kashmir, its population is 
only one per cent of the 4,000,000 who live 
in Jammu and Kashmir. The Chinese 
Communists have occupied nearly half of 
Ladakh but have displaced few Ladakhis 


Black Paper sells 
100,000 copies 


The Peace News Black Paper on “ H.-Bomb 
War - What it Would be Like” has now 
sold over 100,000 copies since it was pub- 
lished less than two months ago. Sales have 
been almost entirely through the voluntary 
efforts of a wide variety of peace campaign- 
ers as far apart as the Isle of Arran and 
Penzance, Although many bookshops stock 
government White Papers, few will stock 
the Black Paper. As the Brighton Evening 
Argus said on December 13 in a four-col- 
umn feature on the Black Paper: 


“Do not go seeking it at your local hook- 
shops. ft is unlikely that they will stock it. 
They will give you lots of reasons, most 
of them in trade jargon. 


“The truth of the matter is that they will 
probably find the whole thing too hot to 
handle.” 


Women march 


On New Year’s Day over 60 women 
marched from Caxton Hall, round Trafal- 
gar Square, down Whitehall to the Ceno- 
taph (where a wreath was laid) and on to 
Admiralty House. The deputation to the 
Prime Minister was led by Mrs. Molly Bag- 
Icy, whose two year old son, Billy, died 
of feukaemia. They did not see Mr. Mac- 
millan tut a secretary. The march, orga- 
nised by five of the emerging women’s 
peace groups, had a good press and, con- 
sidering the arctic conditions, was considered 
to have been very successful. 


because the conquered Aksai Chin Plateau 
was, and is, virtually devoid of human life. 
. , . The apple-cheeked, almond-eyed child- 
ren of Leh, wrapped in unwashed felts and 
skins, cried in Ladakhi to any newspaper- 
man over 40: ‘How does it go, old man?’. 


“This was not impertinence, the life expec- 
tancy in this harsh land is so low that old 
age begins early and the newsmen, un- 
accustomed to the altitude, were walking 
like grandfathers.” 


Marchers enter 
Soviet Union 


The two Indian peace campaigners, E, P- 
Menon and Satish Kumar, who are march- 
ing from New Delhi to Washington via 
Moscow, were expecicd to enter the Soviet 
Union at Julfa, on the Soviet-Iranian bor- 
der, on New Year’s Day. They have now 
been marching for seven months and coy- 
ered 2,760 miles, making their demand for 
unilateral] disarmament and non-violent 
action. E. P. Menon wrote to Peace News 
from Tabriz on Christmas Day : 


“One significant thing that we realise from 
these seven months of our trek through the 
interiors is that the common people in the 
villages, whatever country it may be, are 
fed up with the games of politicians as well 
as with the rich landlords and merchants. 
They are rebellious against certain actions 
of their governments, yet they lack proper 
leadership to undertake a cause and act 
accordingly. 


“JT have been trying to get some young 
people into our ideas and into the sort of 
peace movements which we all carry on, 
but it is difficult. Some people feel that our 
work is too idealistic. However generally 
they are more convinced when we explain 
our intentions and ideas. 


“Our tentative programme in Russia is to 
travel through Yerevan and Rostov to Mos- 
cow. If everything goes well we hope to 
reach Moscow by the middle of April.” 


Helen elected 


Helen Allegranza has been elected co-or- 
dinating secretary of the National Commit- 
tee of 100. Under a plan of reorganisation 
worked cut last weekend, this office replaces 
those of field secretary and office secretary, 
which have been held by Pat Arrowsmith 
and Wendy Butlin. 
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